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The cover this month 
was designed by Mr. Fritz von Schmidt, 
a graphic designer in the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Portland, Ore. He 
studied at the Bauhaus in pre-Hitler 
Germany. The design includes Priest- 
ley, Unitarian scientist, the second 
building of the First Unitarian Church, 
Philadelphia, founded 150 years ago 
by Priestley, and the symbol for oxygen, 
the element discovered by Priestley. 


Genevieve Taggard 
whose brilliant article, “Children of 
the Hollow Men,” appears in this issue, 
‘has just had her latest collection of 
poems, Slow Music, issued by. Harper’s. 
Two poems in this book appeared pre- 
viously in The Christian Register. Her 
article is the second in the series on 
“America’s Unfinished Business in the 
Arts.” Milton Robertson in the August 
issue discussed the radio; future articles 
will deal with the drama, the novel and 
graphic arts. 

The Grass Roots 
of Unitarianism are found in the local 
churches across the land. We have 
found fresh editorial energy in recent 
weeks from visits with Unitarians in 
Salem, Grafton, Westboro and North 
Easton, Mass., and in Chicago, Brook- 
lyn, Ann Arbor and Detroit. Our mot- 
to is “meet the subscribers.” 


Christmas shopping 
can be reduced to a pleasant minimum 
by sending gift subscriptions for the 
Register to one and all of those friends 
so hard to suit. A beautiful green and 
white gift card tells the happy news. 


Odell Shepard, 
Pulitzer Prize winner with his Pedlar’s 
Progress, the biography of Bronson Al- 
cott, spoke at the Boston Herald Book 
Fair. October 15. We saw him while 
he was here and can report that he 
will write on the novel in our Register 
series on “Unfinished Business in the 
Arts,” mentioned above. 


The Editor 
of The Christian Register was asked to 
make a statement to the press after 
the A.U.A. Board of Directors’ meeting 
October 9 (see p. 455). It read: 

“It is extremely gratifying to see 
the decisive action by the Unitarian 
fellowship. It is important in times 
when men use labels carelessly to have 
the church of Emerson, Parker and 
Channing say with vigor that its minis- 
ters and laymen belong in the struggle 
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for human freedom wherever it is 
being fought. 

“Every Unitarian minister in America 
will next Sunday preach with a little 
surer voice, knowing his national de- 
nomination stands behind his liberty 
to speak and act as his conscience 
dictates.” 


Bishops, church editors, 
ministers, students, artists, businessmen 
and many others have written in recent 
weeks of their strong enthusiasm for 
this publication. Reports of charges 


against the editor published in news- | 


papers across the land brought forth 
evidence of many friends we had never 
known about before. We hope to con- 
tinue warranting their good favor. 


People often stop reading with head- 
lines. The caption “A Flag Above the 
Stars and Stripes” in the October 
Register on Dr. Homer Jack’s Unitarian 
for Social Justice page referred to the 
need for a United Nations flag symbol. 
Mr. Ernie Adamson of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities gave it a 
more sinister interpretation. We wish 
people read the articles under the cap- 
tons. 

The 1946-47 
Unitarian Yearbook: is off the press. 
The cover reproduced below represents 
the First Parish Church in Waltham, 
Mass. This is the second year the 
Register has provided the Yearbook 
with an exciting cover. We urge every 
Unitarian to send $2 to the Beacon Press 
for a copy of the 196-page Yearbook 
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SrepHen H. Frrrcuman, Editor; 
CuHartotte I. West, Assistant Edi- | 
tor; Epwarp Daruinc, News Edi- 
tor. Editorial Board—Epwin B. 
GoopELt, JrR., Chairman, Mrs. 
Ruopa Truax Aupricnu, Evererr 
M. Baxer, Noyes Coruinson, J. 
Raymonp Corr, Freperick May 
Extot, Atrrep Ropman Hussey, 
Ernest W. Kvesier. 


with all the Unitarian facts of life 
beautifully presented. Miss Irene Nute 
designed the book and deserves an Oscar 
for it. 


Leslie Pennington, 
John Haynes Holmes, Rockwell Kent 
and others wrote letters on our freedom 
of speech editorial, “Words and Tommy 
Guns” in the October Register. They 
will be published in December. 


Rey. Carl B. Bihldorff, 
of the First Church, Brookline, Mass., 
was the author of “QOscar-Llewelyn’s 
Hallowe’en” in the October Register and 
not Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy as indicated. 
To both gentlemen our deepest apol- 
ogies. 

The drawing 
on p. 448 accompanying the poem by 
Rev. Charles G. Girelius was executed 
by Mrs. Florence E. Heijn, of North 
Andover, Mass. She has previously 
contributed to the Register. 


Ernst Papanek, 
director of Child Projects of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, has recently 
returned from Europe and will report 
in the December issue on the projects 
for children carried on now in many 
parts of that continent. 


The United Unitarian Appeal 
sent us down a copy of a letter from 
Abilene, Kan., from which we quote: 

“Enclosed please find my check for 
$50. This seems little to be shared 
among all the phases of your world- 
wide, wonderful work, but it is all 
I can send at this time. The last issue 
of the Register is splendid as always.” 

Where is that antique mind that said 
Unitarianism is “the Boston religion?” 


S.) Hawi 
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a SEEMS TO US 


"To those Unitarians who have labored 
5 long and hard for World Federation 
-and were heartened by the Resolution 
_ passed by the American Unitarian 
_ Association last May, “One Day—Un- 
divided Brotherhood” will be discourag- 
ing reading. Having resolved “that the 
_ American Unitarian, Association . 
urges and endorses the development of 
the United Nations into a real World 
Federal Government at the earliest mo- 
ment” and having authorized the Unita- 
rian Commission on World Order “to 
speak in the name of our Unitarian 
Churches in the discharge of the obliga- 
tion which this resolution accepts,” no 
one would expect the first publication 
by the Commission to start with such 
a defeatist statement. 

“World Government, though not an 
immediate possibility, is the objective 
toward which we must work, gradually.” 
Had the word “gradually” been deleted 
and the word “probability” substituted 
for “possibility,” we would not charge 
defeatism. A “full-fledged World Gov- 
ernment” is, in the eyes of the writer, 
neither an immediate possibility nor is 
it to be desired. The application of 
the federal principles to a government 
that included most, if not all, of the 
United Nations is within the bounds 
of possibility, and at a not too distant 
time. “The United Nations Charter is 
a major step in the direction of world 
order” in the sense that the League of 
Nations was; we should have done more 
than retrace this step. 

Saying “that it (the U. N. Charter) 
ts not a perfect instrument of interna- 
tional law is obvious,” the Commission 
wrongly assumes the Charter is an in- 
strument of law. Without governmental 
institutions to make, administer, in- 
terpret and enforce, we can have no 
law. The Charter does not provide 
these essential instruments. The Com- 
mission must know that only a very 
few of those who “have concluded that 
the present organization must be dras- 
tically changed” are so unrealistic as 
to seek “only a full-fledged World 
Government.” When so many obvious 
faults exist and have been recognized 
so clearly ever since the Charter was 
published, how long must we wait be- 
fore we seek to have them corrected? 

—Rosert WHEELWRIGHT, 
ra Wilmington, Del. 


For some time I have been receiving 
irregularly copies of The Christian 
Register from my sister who is a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Church in Boston, 
and every issue has come to my study 
as a breath of ozone laden air. Having 
just read the August issue I have come 


to the decision that I must miss no 
more, so I enclose my check for $2.00 
that I may be sure of receiving every 
issue henceforth. 

As a Methodist minister I consider 
this journal a “must” in my reading. 
As a Voice of Living Religion, it merits 
a circulation far beyond the borders 
of the Unitarian Church. 

—A METHopist MINIsTER IN INDIANA 


The “Register” is doing a vital and 
great service in these days when truth 
in the commercial press appears to be 
rationed and distortion is the rule. 
—CuHar.LEs E. Brown, Cleveland 


I enjoy The Christian Register and 
the progressive stand the Editorial 
Board assumes. 

—Joun Ucnuiyama, Portland, Ore. 


In my letter to the Register, a sentence 
of which was quoted in the June issue, 
I had meant to convey my belief in the 
right to a decent living wage for every 
worker, whether truck driver, elevator 
operator, librarian or college professor. 

An advertisement in a _ prominent 
science journal offered a position to 
a thoroughly experienced chemist, with 
at least the Master of Science degree, 
at a salary of $1,800 a year. The 
house physician in a Philadelphia 
hospital receives less salary than a 
dishwasher in the same institution. Yet 
press and radio constantly remind us 
of the plight of the “laborer” and are 
almost silent concerning the smaller pay 
checks of many professional people. 
They seem to overlook, for example, 
that those employed in hospitals and 
laboratories responsible for modern 
miracles in medicine are workers and 
just as deserving of a decent salary as 
are hod carriers or street cleaners. 
Hunger is no more attractive to a pro- 
fessional man and his family than to 
a coal miner and his dependents. Col- 
lege degrees do not substitute for ma- 
terial needs. 

The Unitarian Church has never been 
able to survive in a factory neighbor- 
hood. Would it not be sound financial 
judgment, therefore, to advocate a 
square deal for professional and other 
“white collar” workers who are the 
proponents of Unitarianism and pay 
the bills of the church? 

—Ora BLANCHE BuRRIGHT, 
New York City 


The liberal faith recognizes no heresy 
except the heresy of despising one an- 
other for convictions honestly held and 
even toward this heresy, it enjoins the 
duty of a charitable understanding. 
—Davin Ruys WILLIAMs, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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PICTURE CREDITS 


We are indebted to the following for 
pictures appearing in this issue: to 
Jack Ammann. for the picture on page 
439; to Lange—Farm Security Ad- 
ministration for that on page 443; to 
Walter Rosenblum—Unitarian Service 
Committee for that on page 444; to 
Mrs. Cornelis Heijn for the drawing on 
page 448; to Bachrach for the picture 
on page 449 and to George M. Cushing, 
Jr., for that on page 459. 
ade an 

Coming in December: 
WHAT IS MATURE CHARACTER? 
A discussion by 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Mrs. Harold H. Burton 
Howard Fast Arthur W. Moulton 


Frederick May Eliot 
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ONITARIAN HORIZONS 


The Record : Is Clear 


UNITARIANS are unalterably opposed to every form of 
tyranny. The modern name for tyranny is totalitarianism, 
and Unitarians are inescapably bound by the basic prin- 
ciples of their religious faith to wage vigorous and un- 
ceasing warfare against totalitarianism wherever it appears. 

The forces in our modern world that make for totali- 
tarian tyranny are found in every country and under a 
wide variety of labels and disguises. The enemy is the 
same whether it be in nazi Germany, or in fascist Italy, or 
in communist Russia, or in our own United States. Wherever 
it appears, freedom-loving men will find themselves com- 
pelled to fight it at any cost. 


The Unitarian position 

Unitarians believe that the best way to oppose tyranny 
in our own country is by strengthening at every point 
the traditional American form of democratic government. 
They are therefore in complete opposition to any elements 
within American life whose purpose, avowed or secret, is the 
overthrow of American institutions. The record of Uni- 
tarians from the days of John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 
son right down to the present moment ought to make it 
unnecessary to reaffirm these fundamental propositions 
in the life and thought of our church, but at a time when 
lines are being sharply and sometimes unfairly drawn, 
under the pressure of deep public concern, it is important 
to make the traditional and unwavering position of Uni- 
tarians unmistakably clear. 

Unitarians do not propose to yield in the slightest 
degree in their allegiance to the principles of human 
freedom, of liberty under law, of rational tolerance, and of 
Christian charity, which are at the very center of their 
religious faith. They do not propose to surrender to 
tyranny, either within their own ranks or outside. 


A recent incident 

On another page of this issue of The Christian Register 
will be found a brief summary of the record of recent 
official action concerning the effectiveness of Mr. Fritch- 
man as an officer of the American Unitarian Association. 
An inquiry was held by the Board of Directors, and in- 
evitably there was some misunderstanding. I hope that 
a careful reading of the record will allay the natural 
alarm that troubled not only many Unitarians but many 
liberals outside our fellowship. 

It is probably too early to say just what this incident 
means in the life of our denomination, but certain points 
Let me ask my readers to 
bear in mind that what I write is my own interpretation 
of events. 


seem to me to be clear now. 


No surrender of principle 

In the first place, I believe that the Board of Directors 
has upheld at every point our traditional Unitarian prin- 
ciple of freedom of opinion and expression. There has 
been no heresy trial, no star-chamber investigation into 
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any man’s personal opinions, no attempt to impose “ofh- 
cial” views upon anyone. 
our freedom has been confirmed by what has taken place 
recently. Whenever—as is probably inescapable in a time 
when public excitement over highly controversial questions 


runs high—any suggestion of censorship was made, it was 


met with firm and effective resistance. We will not “muz- 
zle” anyone, however sharply we may disagree or how- 
ever vital the questions on which we differ. 

Under control of common sense 

In the second place, we have demonstrated that full 
and fair consideration will be given, within the framework 
of our free church life, to any among us who disapprove 


of the views held by any officer or by a majority of their 


fellow-Unitarians. It is not a question of counting heads. 
We intend to live together and work together, with mutual 
respect and forbearance, in united effort toward a common 
purpose. 


To create unity is always difficult, but just now it is 


made more difficult by the intensity and urgency with 
which all of us must work to advance what seem to us 
right causes and to combat what seem to us threatening 
evils. We are agreed that tyranny must be resisted but we 
do not always agree as to the forms under which today it 
menaces our liberty. We all hate the totalitarian mind, 
but we do not all find that hateful thing in precisely the 
same places. We need, therefore, to cultivate the spirit of 
fair play, to avoid name-calling, and to keep emotional 
reactions under the control of common sense. 

In the third place, this incident may prove helpful by 
reminding us of the need for good judgment, on the part 
of all concerned—readers as well as editor. Because there 
are thousands of readers and only one editor, the editor is 
expected to have at least a thousand times as much good 
judgment as any one reader. Naturally, he hasn’t; but 
what he has to have is a lot of courage, and the courage 
of the editor should be matched by the exercise of reasonable 
patience and appreciation on the part of the. readers. 
Criticism should be frank and vigorous, but it should also 
be in good temper. I believe this recent incident has taught 
all of us the need for “give and take” on both sides, and 
that is another clear gain. 

We shall go straight ahead 

Several times I have used the word “incident” in re- 
ferring to this matter, and I have used it deliberately. In 
the long perspective of Unitarian history—even in the 
century and a quarter of the history of The Christian 
Register—this is the right word to apply to it. Had we lost 
our heads—which we most definitely did not—it might 
easily have become more than an incident; but now, if 
we keep steady, with cool and resolute devotion to our 
traditional principles and to their application to specific 
questions as they arise, there is no reason why we cannot 
go straight ahead, from strength to strength. © F. M. E. 


We are a free fellowship, and — 
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EDITORIALS 


PRIESTLEY’S REVELATION 


JOsEPH PRIESTLEY organized the first Unitarian church in 
America 150 years ago this past month of October in the 
city of Philadelphia. To us the commanding fact about the 
great English dissenter was his genius in wedding science 
and religion into an effective union. Years before Darwin, 


Huxley and John Fiske, Joseph Priestley exploded the man- 


made fiction that religious revelation is an absolute, im- 


mune from the inquiring spirit of science. Unitarians 
learned from Priestley the basic lessons of the scientific 


method and thereby acquired a deeper faith by which to 


live. 


Science implies a unified and conscious control of the 
whole of social life. It provides the possibility of abolish- 
ing man’s dependence on the material world. The scientific 
organization of the world is coming, for man has seen the 
idea and has enough of the scientific knowledge to believe 
that the rest can be discovered and his world made rational, 
decent and moral. This conviction today is shared both 
by men of science and men of religion because men like 


_ Priestley endured ridicule, abuse, threats of violence and 


banishment. 
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The man burned in effigy in Birmingham at 
the behest of frightened churchmen is today a mighty sym- 
bol of an unbribed human spirit who made the chemist’s 
laboratory his throne and who gave the Unitarians of the 
world a deathless confidence in the free mind. 


JEFFERSON IN INDONESIA 


“For death has come up to our windows.” 
JEREMIAH 9:21 


WE ARE AT A POINT where Jeremiah’s mighty dirge has be- 
come as immediate as the front page of our daily paper. 
The blinded Negro veteran Isaac Woodward, of New York 
City, and the sister of a Georgia lynch victim came to Boston 
recently (see p. 459). Like thousands of other citizens, 
we learned firsthand of terror in the South. Because death 
has come up to the windows of Americans and become 


_visible even to calloused men the conscience of our people 


begins to stir. Mr. Paul Robeson and President Truman 
have expressed the anger of white and black Americans 
alike. An avalanche of letters and telegrams has led to 
unprecedented action by the Department of Justice. Federal 
law, has been directed against the South Carolina police- 


man who blinded Isaac Woodward. As in the days of ~ 
Emerson, Garrison and Lovejoy, so now we who love 


freedom must say firmly that no state is a law unto itself. 
We the people forbid Alabama or Georgia or Tennessee 
to play the murderer and go scot free. We need a federal 
antilynch law and must insist that it be passed by the 
Eightieth Congress next January. We need equal concen- 
tration on the abolition of the poll tax, for on that ful- 


crum rests the lever that will lift misery from the backs 
When all Americans—in North and South 
alike—can vote, lynching will be outlawed and the criminals 
imprisoned by a people who insist on justice. 


of millions. 


The words of Jefferson and Paine are not heard in Asia 
or on the continent of Europe because the cries of black 
men and women tortured in the state of Georgia drown 
them out. 
becoming our religious faith can once again release the 
voices that gave our land its greatness. Jefferson will be 
heard in Indonesia when justice is returned to Georgia. 
Unitarians from California to Maine can play their part. 


AN UNNATURAL ISOLATION 


“A society both free and just must have an art, a religion, 
and an education equipping the human spirit for freedom 
and justice.” This is no. commonplace that Dr. Henry 
Nelson Wieman expresses in his new and creative book, 
The Source of Human Good. The unnatural isolation of 
the tasks of religion from those of art and education is one 
of the scandals of contemporary Christianity. The absence 
of courage and clarity in much religion today is in part due 
to an immaturity in other areas of the spirit. An art de- 
based by the advertiser’s craft and school systems corrupted 
by little men who fear the future shrink the soul. The mind 
of man repudiates compartments. The churches of our land 
have a poor record in this matter. We Americans have kept 
the schoolroom a prison for our children. Our art, poetry 
and drama are oftentimes enterprises for entertainment and 


Our resolution and our action for legislation 


for profit. 

The Federal Theatre and Writers projects of 1937 were 
swept away as New Deal propaganda. The important fact 
that emerges nine years later is that millions of plain 
Americans saw good murals and heard Shakespearean 
plays for the first time. Art and literature for an instant 
of time ceased being experiences only a privileged minority 
of our people could enjoy. In only a few of the more progres- 
sive schools and colleges do our youth today find boldness 
of idea, root and branch criticism and daring imagination. 

Unitarians need to read their own history and cut a new 
trail into our cultural wilderness. The labors of Bronson 
Alcott, Susan B. Anthony, Charles W. Eliot and a host of 
other members of our household should rebuke our present ° 
sloth. Religion, education and the arts must unite for 
human freedom. Pioneers refuse to march in separate 
squads. ‘Aaron Copeland, Philip Evergood, Genevieve 
Taggard, Eduard Lindeman, James Luther Adams belong 
in a single company—men and women who are “equipping 
the human spirit for freedom and justice.” Dr. Wieman is 
right. People who are infantile in their appreciation of the 
prophetic artist will not honor religious insight when it 
finds expression in the pulpit. 


by WINFRED OVERHOLSER 


Joseph Priestley: Scientist, 
Citizen and Prophet 


A Unitarian scientist of 1946 pays tribute 
to England's great minister of liberal religion 


JosepH PRIESTLEY, like ourselves, lived in a time which was rife with change— 
secially, economically, politically and scientifically. It was the age in which the 
American colonies broke away from the mother country and in which the seeds 
were being sown in France for the overthrow of the monarchy. It was as well an 


age of scientific curiosity and progress. 

It is hard for us, nearly 200 years 
later, to imagine how few of what we 
consider the elementary facts of physics 
and chemistry were known then. We 
pride ourselves, perhaps, on having de- 
vised the Atomic Bomb; yet when we 
consider what advances have been 
made during the last two centuries in 
those fields, it may well be that the 
accomplishments of Franklin and of 
Priestley, for example, were as great 
for their time as are the miracles of 
atomic fission for ours. 

Our present interest in Joseph Priest- 
ley stems from the fact that this year 
marks the sesquicentennial anniversary 
of the founding by him of the Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia. Priestley, in 
addition to being one of the forceful 
theological writers and preachers of 
his time, was one of the great men in 
the history of science. He considered 
himself first, last and always a theo- 
logian. He was a believer in revealed 
religion and a highly religious man, 
but he was, at the same time, one of 
the men who bulked large in original 
scientific work. In this regard, he will 
seem to some a paradox, for there are 
many who look on religion and science 
as naturally antipathetic. 

The truly scientific man, they say, can- 
not well be religious at the same time; 
and the religious man, they think, if he 
would be truly religious, cannot look 
upon nature with a scientific eye. Much 
depends, perhaps, on one’s definition 
of religion and upon the particular 


Address given at the 150th anniversary ob- 
servance of the First Unitarian Church, Phila- 
delphia, October 28, 1946. 

Dr. Wrxrrep Overnotser, president of the 
American Psychiatric Association, is superin- 
tendent of Saint Elizabeths Hospital and pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at George Washington 
University School of Medicine, Washington, 
D. C.. He is moderator of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 
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variety considered, especially if that be 
a variety in which creeds and dogmas 
play an important role. Certainly, the 
official views of the Church delayed the 
acceptance of Galileo’s discoveries, and 
similar conflicts have been found in 
more recent times. Perhaps a_ brief 
review of some of Priestley’s scientific 
activities and reasoning may cast some 
light on this apparent conflict between 
science and religion. 


Out of Calvinism 


Born in 1733, the oldest of six chil- 
dren, he was adopted at an early age 
by his aunt, his mother having died. 
Although Priestley’s parents and his 
aunt were Calvinists, the latter was 
evidently a fairly liberal woman re- 
ligiously, and young Priestley, being of 
an inquiring mind in matters of religion 
as well as science, soon broke away— 
particularly from the doctrine of the 
sin of Adam—and showed Unitarian 
tendencies very young. In school, he 
showed himself to be industrious and 
a brilliant scholar. He had a wide 
range of knowledge and wrote exten- 
sively during his life on history and 
law as well as on electricity, light and 
chemistry. 

He was fortunate in coming in con- 
tact as early as 1764 with Benjamin 
Franklin, then a representative at the 
English Court from the American 
colonies, and they developed a friend- 
ship which continued for many years. 
With Franklin’s encouragement, he 
wrote a book on electricity which 
brought about his election to the Royal 
Society in 1766. The following year 
he went to Leeds and became the min- 
ister of the Mill Hill Chapel, by that 
time having avowed himself a Socinian 

It was while he was in Leeds, and 
indeed more or less by accident, that 


he was led to take up some of his 
chemical studies. It so happened that 
he lived next door to a brewhouse and 
became curious about the gas (which 
we now call carbon dioxide) given off 
as the result of fermentation of the 
mash. At that time, it was assumed 
that scurvy, then the curse of sailors, 
whose ration on long voyages was 
largely meat, was due to a paucity of 
“fixed air’ (carbon dioxide) in the 
animal economy as the result of a diet 
lacking in fresh vegetables. Accord- 
ingly, when Priestley developed a 
method of imprisoning a certain amount 
of this “fixed air” in water, his discov- 
ery was hailed as an important develop- 
ment in the prevention of scurvy. This 
solution we now refer to as carbonic 
acid or soda water. 

In 1773, Priestley became companion 
to Lord Shelburne, and this assign- 
ment gave him ample opportunity to 
prosecute his experiments. It was at 
this period of his life that his most 
significant work was done. In order to 
understand fully the significance of 
Priestley’s later work, a few words are 
necessary as to the state of knowledge 
of the chemistry of gases at the time in 
which he labored. 

It was generally believed that air 
was a simple elementary substance and 
not, as we know it today, a mixture of 
a number of different gases—prin- 
cipally oxygen and nitrogen. This doc- 
trine of the nature of atmospheric air 
was of course handed down through the 
centuries from the time of the ancient 
Greek philosophers, with their belief 
in the Four Elements. Since the exist- 
ence of oxygen was not known, tltere 
was no comprehension of what hap- 
pened during the phenomenon of com- 
bustion. A German named Stahl had 
devised a supposed explanation known 
as the Phlogistic Theory. According 
to this, phlogiston was the principle of 
inflammability, transferrable from one 
substance to another — something im- 
material and possibly something that 
actually decreased the weight of the 
substance to which it was added. It 
was sometimes called, indeed, the prin- 
ciple of levity. The phenomenon of 
combustion was explained as the es- 
cape of phlogiston from the combustive 
material. 


The Phlogistic error 


The Phlogistic Theory appears to 
have been one of the great stumbling 
blocks which prevented Priestley from 
interpreting correctly many of the 
phenomena which he actually observed 
in the course of his experiments. He 
clung stubbornly to this theory, an- 
indeed the last scientific paper which 
he published was a defense of it, al- 


though by that time every other repu- 


table worker in the field of chemistry 


had accepted the theory of combustion 


enunciated by Lavoisier, a friend of 
Priestley’s, who had hit upon the true 
explanation from the phenomena de- 
scribed to him by the Englishman. 

From his work on carbonic acid, al- 
ready referred to, Priestley had de- 
veloped a great interest in the composi- 
tion of the nature of gases, and he 
devised much ingenious but inexpensive 
apparatus ea was effective in carry- 
ing out his experiments. In = 1775 
appeared the first in a series of six vol- 
umes on Experiments and Observations 
on Different Kinds of Air; in volume 
two he describes the experiment of 
isolating what he referred to as “de- 
phlogisticated air,” or what has since 
been known as oxygen. By heating 
mercuric oxide, he drove off the oxygen 
and observed that a candle burned in 
this gas with a brilliant flame but was 
rapidly used up. He even suggested 
that this gas might be very useful as a 
medicine but not proper in health “for 
with this gas we might live out too fast 
and the animal powers be too soon 
exhausted.” 


The action of chlorophyl 


The following year, Priestley dem- 
onstrated another important fact in 


‘gaseous chemistry, namely, that “fixed 


covery. 


air” or carbon dioxide is transformed 
into oxygen by the green matter or 
chlorophyl, as it is now called, of 
plants. It is not quite certain that he 
recognized the fact that the exhaled air 
is essentially the same thing as results 
from the combustion in a closed vessel of 
acandle. At least, he made one experi- 
ment using the candle and another in 
which mice were used to exhaust the 
air. His account indicates some doubt 
as to his identification of the two proc- 
esses. 

The discovery of oxygen and of the 
part played by plants in the gaseous 
interchange are the two greatest single 
accomplishments of Priestley as a chem- 
ist. He was a constant experimenter, 
however, and his persistence and in- 
dustry were most remarkable. Many 
of the experiments which he recorded 
so fully laid the groundwork for others 
later on. He missed, for example, the 
fact that he had isolated nitrogen, car- 
bon monoxide and chlorine. 

His reasons for failing to draw the 
correct inferences in these cases were 
the obscurity under which he labored 
because of the Phlogistic Theorv. He 
declined to accept, for example, the 
fact that water was composed of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, although his experi- 
ments provided the basis for this dis- 
Priestley himself commented 


of the dead. 


Wing of Priestley’s home used as 
laboratory, Northumberland, Pa. 


in one of his voluminous works: “In 
completing one discovery, we never fail 
to get an imperfect knowledge of others, 
of which we could have no idea before, 
so that we cannot solve our doubts 
without creating several new ones.” 

He proceeds to say that the man of 
science, if mistakes in his work or 
reasoning are pointed out, should not 
be disturbed, and that he should not be 
mortified if it is proved that he is but 
a man. That he attempted to have an 
open mind is indicated by the comment, 
“I shall be ready to relinquish any 
notions I may now entertain if new facts 
should hereafter appear not to favor 
them.” 

The fact that Priestley clung so ob- 
stinately to the Phlogistic Theory in 
spite of these protestations of his readi- 
ness to abandon hypotheses when they 
were disproved is an excellent example 
of the fact that sheer and cold scientific 
thinking is almost unknown. In the 
case of everyone, indeed, logic is to 
some extent colored by emotion. 

As we have already seen, Priestley 
looked upon himself throughout as a 
theologian, and even in some of his 
prefaces to his scientific work, he brings 
in such theological questions as the 
divine origin of Christianity and his 
opinions of purgatory and the worship 
He was a consistent be- 
liever in revealed religion and accepted 
fully the supernatural powers of Jesus. 

The later chapters of Priestley’s life 
are a sad commentary upon the strength 


-of mob violence, an activity again that 


was not peculiar to Priestley’s time. 
Priestley, as we have seen, was a vigor- 
ous fighter for social reform. He was 
strongly opposed to an_ established 
church; he vigorously opposed the dis- 
abilities placed upon dissenters by the 
laws of England—laws which were re- 
pealed some little time after his death. 


He was strongly opposed to slavery; 
he was an ardent supporter of the 
political principles of the French Revo- 
lution. He was, then, looked upon by 
the entrenched interests, the ultra-con- 
servatives of their time, as a “danger- 
ous” man. With the Industrial Revo- 
lution coming on, with the French 
Revolution upsetting the status quo in 
a monarchy just across the Channel, it 
is not strange that there was a good 
deal of political and social uneasiness, 
just as for other reasons there is today. 

On Bastille Day in 1791, the mob in 
Birmingham, where Priestley had been 
minister of the New Meeting for eleven 
years, burned his house and his church 
and did a total of £50,000 damage in 
the city. Priestley and his family had 
to flee for their lives. They went to 
London, and it is a reflection upon the 
men who had honozed him scientifically 
in England that his fellows of the Royal 
Society so ostracized him that he felt 
it necessary to resign from that ancient 
and honorable group. 

A pleasing contrast to the unchari- 
tableness of British scientists was dis- 
played by his fellow members of the 
American Philosophical Society Held at 
Philade!phia for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge, a society to which Priest- 
ley had long belonged. His friends in 
Philadelphia, realizing his plight, urged 
him to come to America, and this he 
finally did in 1794. A delegation from 
the Society met him at the dock and 
urged him to remain in Philadelphia, 
but he chose the rural retreat of 
Northumberland. Fortunately, he came 
to Philadelphia on a number of occa- 
sions, and in 1796 founded the church 
whose 150th anniversary we are cele- 
brating. 


Religion came first 


‘Priestley, with all of his limitations, 
was a great scientist—an experimenta- 
rian philosopher, as Hobbes would 
have called him. Even though he lacked 
the higher powers of imagination that 
are an essential to the greatest of scien- 
tists and was hampered by his devotion 


to Phlogiston, he nevertheless con- 
tributed more than any man of his 
time to the knowledge of gases. Even 


though in a number of instances, it 
took the imagination of another to see 
the true value of some of his experi- 
ments, he was a pioneer in an important 
field of science. In all his investiga- 
tions, in all of his experiments, with all 
of his scientific curiosity, however, 
Priestley was first, last and always in 
his own mind a theologian and social 
reformer, one who fought vigorously, 
consistently and enthusiastically to bring 
about the Kingdom of God on earth 
and the Brotherhood of Man. 
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by FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN 


Joseph Priestley and — 
the Unitarian Church 


The discoverer of oxygen was a Unitarian minister 
who founded the first Unitarian church in America 


Wuy did a young man with an impediment in his speech go into the ministry? 
Why did fourteen young men organize a church in a community that was known 


to be unfriendly and even hostile to their faith and purpose? 


Joseph Priestley 


had many gifts, but eloquence was not one of them; he had an impediment that 
made speaking difficult for him. The young men who formed the First Unitarian 
They were citizens of 


Church in Philadelphia had convictions and character. 


distinction and their field was not “ripe for the harvest.” 


Priestley came to America in 1794, 
an exile from the land that he never 
ceased to love. He had attained a high 
place among the world’s eminent men 
of science. He had made important 
contributions to the theory and method 
of education, had written a small library 
of books on many subjects, had been 
an outstanding leader in social and 
political reform and a prophet, not 
of a new religion but of Christianity 
“uncorrupted” by creeds, dogmas, sac- 
raments and authoritative priests and 
councils. 

He was a minister of religion and, 
since the heart of religion is the wor- 
ship and service of God, it embraces 
the search for truth in all realms, the 
education of the whole man and the 
dedicated endeavor to promote justice 
and good will among men. Priestley’s 
reward for a life devoted to religion 
thus conceived was the wrath of a 
Birmingham mob who destroyed his 
church, his home, his library and. his 
laboratory. When he came to America, 
he was received with highest honors 
by learned societies and by officials of 
state and federal governments. He 
resided for a time in Philadelphia where 
from the first he hoped to establish a 
a Unitarian church. But he soon went 
to Northumberland, Pennsylvania, his 
home until his death. 

He kept in touch with friends in 
Philadelphia. When some of these 
invited him to come to Philadelphia 
and give a course of lectures, he prompt- 
ly and gladly went, gave the lectures 


Rev. Frepertck R. Grirrin, D.D., who 
holds degrees from Bates, Harvard and Am- 
herst. Colleges, has served Unitarian churches 
in Braintree, Montreal and Philadelphia, go- 
ing to the third of these in October, 1917. He 
has served as a director of the American 
Unitarian Association. 
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on “The Evidences of Revealed Reli- 
gion,” and inspired the fourteen young 
men to organize a church. When this 
was accomplished, Priestley wrote to 
friends in England that nothing he 
had ever done had given him greater 
satisfaction than the founding of a 
Unitarian church in Philadelphia. That 
was in 1796, one hundred and fifty 
years ago. In celebrating the anni- 
versary, the Philadelphia church justly 
and proudly recalls that it is the oldest 
avowedly Unitarian church in America 
and that it was sponsored by the most 
famous Unitarian of his day and one of 
the apostles of science. 

A name is important 

At the time the church took the name 
“Unitarian,” cautious and_ solicitous 
counselors in New England advised 
against it, saying that the name would 
be a hindrance and a handicap. The 
fourteen young. men replied that their 


decision was final and that they pro- 


posed to show they could be loyal to 
one of the best of all names. Thus for 
one hundred and fifty years the name 


“Unitarian” has been carried at the — 


masthead, longer than by any other ; 
t 


church, and today, with all the changes — 
that have taken place, it is “the sign j 


by which we conquer, the symbol of 
our faith.” 


One event in the history of this 


church is of special and general interest — 
because it was the occasion of a sen- — 
tence in a letter which plainly states — 


why a man with an impediment in his 
speech went into the ministry; why 
the fourteen young men established a 


church in an unfriendly community and 


why the Unitarian testimony will always 
be of supreme importance. 
short period the church held its Sun- 
day meetings in Carpenters Hall, which 
is almost adjacent to Independence Hall 
with its liberty bell and which might 
be described as a first cousin of In- 
dependence Hall. From Carpenters 
Hall came a letter as follows: 


“Gentlemen: The Managing Commit- 
tee of the Carpenters Hall, who some 


For a 


time since granted to you the use of © 


their hall for the purpose of holding 
religious meetings, finding it has caused 
some uneasiness, has directed ‘us to 
inform you (as their wish) that as 
soon as convenient you will discon- 
tinue meeting in that place.” 

In reply to this letter, Ralph Ed- 
dowes, representing the Unitarians, 
wrote: : 

“Your note, which appears to be 
dated the Ist instant, addressed to the 
Unitarian Society, having been received 
by me only this morning, it has not 
been in my power to lay it before them 
in time to prevent their meeting in 
your hall as usual tomorrow, after 
which they certainly will not further 
intrude upon you. I am truly con- 
cerned that meetings held in any place 
for purposes purely religious and from 
motives of conscience which every man 
is bound to obey and which in this 
country he is free to profess, should 
have given uneasiness to any one.” 

It is to be noted that this letter is 
dated July 4, 1807. The last sentence 
tells the Unitarian story: “purposes 
purely religious,” “motives of con- 
science,” “every man is bound to obey,” 
“in this country he is free to profess.” 
What are impediments in speech, an 
unfriendly and hostile community and 


numerical weakness in the light of the — 


motives of conscience which every man 
is bound to obey! 
William H. Furness, minister and 
minister-emeritus of this church for 
(Continued on page 448) 
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by HAMILTON WARREN 


The 2 Points: Dynamic 


of a Modern Religion 


Individual freedom of belief 


Discipleship to advancing truth 

Universal brotherhood, undivided by nation, race or creed 
Democratic procedures in human affairs 
Allegiance to the cause of a united World Community 


This article on the five points of 
Unitarianism, which is being published 
in two installments because of its length, 
deserves careful study by all liberals. 
Readers are urged to save both this and 
the December installment for future 


reference. 
—TuHE EpITor 


I wRITE as a layman, untrained in 
theology, unschooled in philosophy. I 
had the usual college education in the 
liberal arts, since supplemented by read- 
ing of a scattered, general nature. To 
this I may add some knowledge of one 
specialty, not connected directly with 
religion. 

I was brought up in orthodoxy, de- 
serted the faith, made several nostalgic 
attempts to find a church that made a 
modicum of sense, gave up; and left 
religion to the children and the old 
folks. 

There are some millions of such 
people in this country. I have talked 
to scores, for hours at a time. I think 
I know what is in their minds, as far 
as it may concern Unitarianism. 

These people are not actively seek- 
ing religion, as they understand that 
word. They think they know what it 
is that religion has to offer, and they 
are not having any, thank you! But 
they do seek, sometimes desperately, to 
dedicate themselves to values larger 
than their own concerns. That is true, 
at least, of those who are at all imagina- 
tive. Most of them fall in one of 
two categories: either they are hard at 
work in secular enterprises of good will, 
or they are restless and dissatisfied be- 
cause they are not. 

It would be profitable, I think, for 
Unitarianism to ask itself this question: 

Hamitton M. Warren, a member of The 
Community Church in Summit, New Jersey, 
and a director ef the American Unitarian 
Association, is a vice-president of the National 
Carbon Company. 


What would a religious society have to 
offer in order to attract, and to hold, 
a typical person belonging to this 
prospect-group? 

I submit that it would have to offer 
a significant, purposeful and aggres- 
sively constructive local body (the local 
Church) strongly supported by, and 
representative of, a significant, pur- 
poseful and aggressively constructive 


national or international body (the 
Denomination). 
This sounds simple. Is it? 


By no means! .For the adjectives I 
have used change their meanings with 
the changing years, and with the chang- 
ing attitudes of men. What was sig- 
nificant and constructive for the men of 
yesterday may not be significant and 
constructive, or sufficiently so, for the 
men of today. 


Science and religion partners 


The dominant spirit of this age is the 
spirit of science. It is a spirit that will 
utterly destroy us or utterly save us. 
It is to this terrible but beautiful al- 
ternative, I believe, that religion must 
address itself if religion is to be signifi- 
cant, purposeful and constructive in 
this day. ; 

The chief function of a religion sig- 
nificant for today’s world, it seems to 
me, is to understand the spirit of science, 
to ally itself actively and creatively 
therewith, and to do everything within 
its power to direct that spirit toward 
ideal ends. 

Discipleship to advancing truth, we 
have said. 

Is it just a phrase, an expression of 
a pious. sentiment? Does it mean 
simply a passive acceptance of the world 
dynamic? Is it merely a bow to another 
sphere of activity, not related directly 
to religion? 

If it is any of these, Unitarianism 
will become decreasingly important with 
the passing years. For no _ religious 


institution, no matter what its heritage 
or how glorious its past, can stand aside 
and not partake of the dominant crea- 
tive drive and impulse of the age in 
which it lives. If it does so, it will 
die. And death will come sooner, I 
would think, to a society that recognizes 
the power and validity of such an im- 
pulse, and yet does nothing to embrace 
it and to make it a part of its own 
being, than to one that struggles ac- 
tively against it. The latter may de- 
pend, for a while, upon its ancient 
authorities and the aroused and primi- 
tive emotions of the uninformed: the 
former has no force sufficient for its 
day, and hence no raison d’étre what- 
soever. It is lethargic with the lethargy 
of an unadaptive form. 

We have also said, universal brother- 
hood, undivided by nation, race or 
creed. 

These two principles, taken together, 
will illustrate what I mean by a religion 
that understands the spirit of science, 
that allies itself actively and creatively 
therewith, and that directs this spirit 
toward ideal ends. 


A fight against racism 


Practically, for this country and this 
time, the brotherhood principle stated 
above means (among other things) a 
vigorous and intelligent fight against 
race prejudice and anti-Semitism, and 
thus a spirited endeavor to implement 
the American dream in a practical way. 
But how shall we fight this fight? 
Precisely what things shall we do and 
abstain from doing—and when, and 
how, and where, and in what manner? 

If we do not understand the spirit 
of science and do not see its application 
to a religion significant for today, we 
shall probably attack race prejudice and 
anti-Semitism by exhortations from our 
pulpits, and by the fine personal ex- 
amples set by our ministers and laymen. 

It is not enough. The effect will be 
negligible. What is needed is a set 
of carefully developed techniques, vary- 
ing by communities of varying charac- 
teristics, worked out by experienced 
sociologists and psychologists co-opera- 
ting with other interested groups and _ 
thoroughly familiar with the literature, 
based on intensive field work, paid 
for and supported by the Denomination, 
disseminated to the churches; and ap- 
plied locally in ever-enlarging test pro- 
cedures as part of a systematic, or- 
ganized and scientific effort to solve 
these problems. That is the way, it 
seems to me, for modern religion to 
make a solid contribution to these mat- 
ters in this day. There is, I think, no 
other. 

The literature on the subject 1s large. 
Pertinent studies designed to ascertain 
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the extent to which key individuals and 
key institutions influence social attitudes 
in given communities have already been 
made, disclosing where such individuals 
are likely to be found, how their in- 
fluence is exerted, and through what 
channels. Various interested secular 
groups are available for consultation 
and co-operation, some of which have 
already put religion to shame. Finally, 
we may safely assume that hundreds of 
competent scientists and scores of scien- 
tific institutions would welcome a 
chance to do creative work in this field 
under the aegis of an unprejudiced 
society which includes seventy thousand 
adherents, three hundred and sixty local 
units available for field work, a pub- 
lishing house, a competent public rela- 
tions staff and the money to do the job. 
It is hard to imagine a sincere specialist 
who could not see the shining possibili- 
ties inherent in this picture. 

The difference between the approach 
roughly sketched above and that which 
attempts solutions solely by influencing 
the attitudes of random _ individuals, 
through random effort, is the difference 
between a religion that allies itself 
creatively with the spirit of science and 
one that does not. This difference is 
as wide as the span of time between the 
ancient prophets and the modern labora- 
tory. If religion is to bridge such a 
yawning gulf it must, indeed, be born 
again. 

To illustrate further, and still apro- 
pos the principle of universal brother- 
hood, we Unitarians, like all good 
folk, take seriously the Biblical injunc- 
tion to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked. We are busy doing exactly 
that, through our Service Committee in 
Europe. 

80 per cent earn $500 or less 


Again, it is not enough. It would 
not be enough if it were multiplied ten 
thousand times or ten million. For 
the problem of feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked is infinitely more 
complex, as seen through the eyes of 
modern science, than the _ Biblical 
writers envisaged. It is the problem, 
primarily, of why the hungry are hun- 
gry and wily the naked are naked. And 
the answer seems to be: first, that there 
are too many of them for the world’s 
resources to feed and clothe, no mat- 
ter how those resources may be divided; 
second, that the hungry and the naked 
are becoming alarmingly more numer- 
ous (in spite of wars, famines and 
plagues) with each passing year; third, 
that no matter how the productivity of 
the good earth may be stimulated. or 
supplemented by technological develop- 
ments, the propensity of human beings 
(along with all other forms of animal 
life) to breed to the limit of their food 
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supply will make the problem peren- 
nial, and increasingly acute, except as 
such technological developments tem- 
porarily overreach the breeding habits 
of people, and thus gain a lap in the 
grim race between food supplies and 
stomachs. 

While we Unitarians are doing our 
share in alleviating the miseries of 
Europe we might remember that twenty. 
million Asiatics (no less our brothers) 
die every year from malnutrition or 
diseases directly traceable thereto, and 
in peace times as well as during wars. 

We might remember that in the decade 
1925-34 the average annual income of 
80 per cent of the workers of the world 
was approximately $500, in terms of the 
purchasing value of dollars in the 
United States during that same period. 
For more than 50 per cent, it was ap- 
proximately $200. We might remem- 
ber that there are now two billion two 
hundred million people in a world that 
contains about four billion acres of 
arable land; that it takes approximately 
two and a half acres to support an in- 
dividual in some semblance of health; 
and that by the end of this century, 


unless birth control is vastly extended, ° 


the population of the globe will be three 
billion three hundred million. 

We might remember that in the 
decade referred to above the living 
standards of Germany were about one 
half those of the United States; the liv- 
ing standards of Italy and Japan about 
one fourth. Thus we might profitably 
contemplate what will happen with the 
increasing industrialization of areas 
now crowded beyond their capacity to 
produce sufficiently to feed and to clothe 
their peoples. The fact is that over- 
population plus industrialization plus 
leadership leads inevitably to war — 
a fact infinitely more important than 
the atom bomb, the structure of the 
United Nations or what to do about 
Russia. 

This fact emerges grimly from the 
studies of Mr. Raymond Pearl. whose 
data on fruit flies in a bottle, yeast 
cells in a culture, the cells of a polli- 
woe’s tail, the populations of a dozen 
countries and the population of the 
world all describe, or tend to describe, 


WANTED 
SPECIAL FOSTER HOME 


near Boston for 2 or more adolescent 
girls. They are not helpers and need 
wise foster mother without other 


boarders who knows and likes girls. 
| Rate $12.00 a week each, plus clothes 


and doctor’s bills. Write Box 9, 
Christian Register, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston 8. 


an identical curve. This curve is an 
elongated, flattened S, the co-ordinates 
of which are time and population den- 
sity. At the top of the S, where the 


curve flattens out, is starvation: popula- 


tion has reached its top limit in rela- 
tion to available food: added units 
simply die, by immutable law, for lack 
of it. 


America is beginning to climb the — 


slope of the S: Europe is well along 
toward the top: Asia is at the top. 

If a very large new supply of food 
were suddenly to be introduced into 
this world picture it would temporarily 
alleviate the situation; but a new S 
would instantly begin to form where 
the old S left off; and human beings 
would breed to the new limit, and to 
starvation by millions. The only dif- 
ference would be the number who 
starved. Instead of tens of millions per 
year (as at present) there would be 
hundreds of millions. 

Such are the facts. Their ugly shad- 
ows appear fleetingly in the news, in 
the form of buried paragraphs or slant 
references. A few months ago they were 
brought to the attention of the United 
Nations in a speech made by a little- 
known representative of a little-known 
country. The newspapers barely ac- 
knowledged it. Christian sex taboos 
and the pressures exercised by religious 
bodies that oppose contraceptive birth 
control effectively muzzle the press. 


Population controls necessary 

Americans have been fed copious 
draughts of propaganda to the effect 
that the world food problem consists in 
the distribution of plenty. Editors, 
government bureaus, teachers, preachers 
and protagonists of every hue have din- 
ned this leitmotiv into the ears of 
the people until it has become one of 
the accepted predicates of our thinking. 

It is all a myth. There is no plenty. 
Except for limited periods in limited 
areas, there never has been. And there 
never will be until and unless popula- 
tion controls are effectively at work. 
The only possible long-range solution 
lies in restricting populations to match 
food resources. That is the conclusion 
of modern science. 

In the light of this conclusion, what 
price the traditional religious: concept 
of “brotherhood”? What price, for ex- 
ample, Six Pillars of Peace, as pre- 
pared several years ago by the Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace of 
The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, a document that ig- 
nores completely the problem of popu- 
lations versus food supplies, and which 
thus fails even to mention the primary 
obstacle to the very object of its plead- 
ing? 

(To be continued next month) 
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| Monopoly-—Threat to 


American Democracy 


A crucial challenge to free enterprise and 
to our democratic institutions confronts us 


At the very beginning of its history the United States sought to resolve the most 
difficult of all political problems in human society—the establishment of an 


enduring political democracy. 


The basic principles upon which the political 


structure of American life is founded may not be perfect in the ideal sense. But, 
within the conditions and limitations of human existence, American political 
democracy has not only withstood the test of time; it still represents the freest 
and most progressive system of government by which men have sought to make 
justice the aim of law, and law the instrument of liberty. 


Americans in this century have wit- 
nessed more than one attempt to chal- 
lenge these political premises. Dicta- 
torship and absolutism have repeatedly 
sought to overthrow governments rest- 
ing on the common consent of the 
governed, and to substitute the force 
of irresponsible power for law. Per- 
haps the greatest tribute that can be 
paid to political democracy is that it 
has withstood the assaults of aggressors, 
and in doing so has made it possible for 
the American people as well as millions 
throughout the world to hope that 
the future will still have regard for the 
dignity of man and that an enduring 
peace may be attained. 

Economic democracy is basic 

Both democracy and peace, however, 
must have a firm economic basis. More- 

over, economic development must keep 
pace with the needs of democracy in 
an era of rapid social and technical 
transition. It is at this point that there 
is an increasing concern that tendencies 
have arisen in the economic develop- 
ment of American society, which, if 
they become dominant, will imperil the 
health of democracy. The depression 
of the thirties, which had world-wide 
- consequences for democracy, crystallized 
the danger of some of these tendencies. 
Today the avoidance of protracted de- 
_ pression is recognized as a major prob- 
lem in democracy’s future. 

We have come to understand that un- 

Bice political democracy is nourished 
and supported by a prosperous eco- 
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nomic democracy in which opportunity 
for individual enterprise is constantly 
renewed, the whole structure of a free 
society is threatened. In other words, 
continuous or repeated economic crisis 
is a challenge to freedom no less deadly 
in the long run than was the mailed 
fist of dictatorship. 

We have already witnessed in other 
corners of the world the pattern of 
cause and effect in which monopoly 
control of industry deepens economic 
crises. Drastic political expedients are 
sought to counteract depression, and 
both economic and political democracy 
are undermined. Independent business 
disappears. Increasing restrictions are 
placed upon individual conduct, and 
eventually upon speech and _ thought. 
It is for this reason that monopoly in 
the nation’s industry is a menace with 
which American society must cope or 
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find one day that its democratic in- 
stitutions no longer prevail. 


During the years in which the Ameri- 
can economy was growing up, discover- 
ing its resources, building railroads, 
constructing towns and factories and 
setting an unprecedented record of eco- 
nomic accomplishment, it seemed that 
monopoly had disappeared along with 
the divine right of kings and feudalism. 
It gradually became apparent, however, 
that concentration of economic power, 
like concentration of political power, 
may be temporarily submerged only to 
reappear in magnified and more potent 
forms. Toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century the American people 
suddenly awoke to the reality that eco- 
nomic and industrial monopoly had 
emerged in startling magnitude. In the 
years following the Civil War there 
was a consistent and determined effort 
on the part of numerous groups to 
arouse the public to the danger of 
monopoly. Many states enacted or 
resurrected the common law principle 
making monopoly illegal. On the na- 
tional level, these efforts eventually 
culminated in the passage of the Sher- 
man Act in 1890. 


Since that time the American people 
have been engaged in an_ unceasing 
struggle with monopoly. For long 
periods of time the struggle was one- 
sided, with the consequence that trusts, 
combinations, mergers and consolida- 
tions were created with little real op- 
position either from the public or from 
government. The antitrust laws existed 
but they were not effectively applied to 
prevent the formation of assemblages of 
economic power able to dominate whole 
industries. In fact, until the last decade 
there was no consistent effort to enforce 
the antitrust laws on a broad scale. 

The American people were astonished 
and dismayed by the revelations of 
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cartel activities in the early years of the 
war. They came to realize that this 
latest form of monopoly approached 
the dimensions of a private govern- 
ment. In the confused economic after- 
math of war there is grave danger that 
unchecked monopoly power will acquire 
further gains. If this happens, economic 
freedom will be seriously impaired. 
Increasing difficulties, not only in the 
form of recurrent depressions, but also 
in the form of crises in political 
democracy itself, would then be not far 
off. 

If the American economy is to realize 
its potential growth, to maintain its 
position as a great and prosperous 
democracy in a developing world econ- 
omy, the process of monopolization 
must be halted. From this standpoint 
the next few years are critical. Either 
we shall renew the mainsprings of a 
free enterprise economy or we shall find 
ourselves in rapid evolution toward a 
managed economy, in which great com- 
bines dominate all phases of industry, 
and government seeks to control and 
regulate the behavior of industrial 
giants almost as powerful as itself. This 
outcome would indeed represent the end 
of the road for political freedom and 
economic opportunity. 


Statistics are alarming 


We have already gone much farther 
along this road than is compatible with 
freedom of enterprise. In this respect, 
an examination of the American indus- 
trial scene at the present time is more 
than disturbing. A careful and precise 
study of economic concentration at the 
close of World War II has recently 
been published by the Small Business 
Committee of the Senate. Its conclu- 
sions are so startling and its implica- 
tions are so clear that they leave no 
room for surmise. The concentration 
of economic power in the hands of 
monopoly groups is today higher than 
ever before in our history. 

The two hundred and fifty largest 
corporations in this country now hold 
roughly two-thirds of the nation’s usable 
manufacturing facilities. These same 
two hundred and fifty corporations 
either own or are in a position to con- 
trol facilities equal to those of all our 
manufacturing corporations in 1939. 
Sixty-three of the largest manufactur- 
ing corporations have sufficient liquid 
assets to purchase all of the usable 
government-owned facilities, or to pur- 
chase the assets of seventy-one thousand 
small corporations. That such a de- 
velopment is already under way is 
apparent in the sharp rise in the num- 
ber of mergers and acquisitions. In the 
last quarter of 1945 there were more 
mergers and acquisitions in manufac- 
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turing than at any time in the previcus 
fifteen years. This consolidation move- 
ment spells further reduction in the 
number of independent concerns and 
increasing concentration of control in 
major manufacturing industries. 

Monopoly groups in our economy to- 
day thus control a higher ratio of raw 
materials, of plant facilities, of tech- 
nological know-how and research, and 
of financial power than at any time 
before World War II. Because compe- 
tition and independent enterprise had 
been eliminated in so many fields of 
industry, the government had little 
choice but to call upon the existing 
monopolistic companies for war pro- 
duction, although in some cases the 
government had to create whole new 
industries which monopoly had pre- 
vented from coming into existence. 

The urgency of the questions that 
monopoly power poses to the American 
people cannot be stated too emphati- 
cally. After the immediate demands for 
consumer goods to replace shortages of 
the war years have been met, the 
American economy either will begin 
genuine peacetime expansion or will 
begin to contract. That point in our 
history will be crucial. Unless inde- 
pendent concerns can come into being, 
can enter industrial markets without 
fear of monopoly reprisal, can gain 
access to the new technology and to 
channels of distribution, depression 
cannot long be postponed. 


What must be done? 


In the light of these facts it is neces- 
sary to ask how we may best re-estab- 
lish the conditions upon which a system 
of free enterprise depends—the condi- 
tions that must be met if we are to have 
an expanding rather than a contracting 
economy. Just as our representative 
form of government depends on a sys- 
tem of checks and balances to maintain: 
political- freedom, so it depends upon 
the conditions of free enterprise and 
competition to maintain opportunity, 
to raise the standard of living of our 
citizens, and to provide an expanding 
economic life for the nation. In effect, 
this means that industrialists and 
businessmen generally have not only an 
economic stake but a social duty to 
refrain from monopolistic practices, and 
to adhere to the principles of a free 
market. 

The whole array of devices which a 
few selfish groups in industry have 
employed to rule markets and to stifle 
competition must be looked upon not 
only as in violation of the antitrust 
laws, but, in effect, as actions contrary 
to democratic principle. Industry it- 
self should be foremost in disavowing 
those methods by which cartels and 


industry must be competitive. 


monopolies have sought to perpetuate 
their power. It is a co-operative as 
well as an individual sense of responsi- 
bility that constitutes the strength of 
democratic society. The democratic 
principle can function economically as 
well as politically, but in~ both cases 
public vigilance in safeguarding the 
democratic idea must be continuous. 

We are now engaged in an immense 
drama of invention and discovery—a 
second industrial revolution which in 
time will affect every economic activity 
of mankind. Those who really believe 
in free enterprise are convinced that to 
meet the tests of change most effectively 
It must 
display a venturesome spirit in pro- 
moting peacetime economic activity and 
in translating the gifts of science into 
new types of production, new goods 
and services, and new occupations. It is 
at this point that the threat of monopoly 
is most potent. How can independent in- 
ventors or independent businessmen 
create new enterprise if it is in the power 
of cartels or combines to deny access to 
large areas of technology? How can new 
firms enter a market if it is in the juris- 
diction of a monopoly group to stifle 
competition? As long as monopoly is 
able illegally to rule over entire indus- 
tries, new ideas, new investment and 
new products cannot enter the market. 
Our economy can be neither free nor 
expanding if cartels are able to fence in 
the vast new frontier of science. 

In the United States the choice we 
make between economic philosophies 
may well decide the future of democ- 
racy. If we extend governmental plan- 
ning to all branches of economic life, 
or if we permit private planning to 
freeze the pattern of industrial concen- 
tration and control, we shall surrender 
the chance to attain genuine economic 
democracy. Once economic freedom 
has been eliminated, there is no turning 
back, and democracy itself becomes a 
shadow without substance. 

After years of war, sacrifice and toil/ 
dedicated to the maintenance of politi- 
cal freedom among nations, the Ameri- | 
can people now have it within their — 
power to demonstrate that a free econ- — 
omy can rid itself of those forces which, — 
if they are not curbed, will destroy — 
economic liberty. It is characteristic 
of Americans always to feel that the 
future beckons. They recognize that the — 
future may hold risks and that new 
economic problems will demand new — 
answers, but they are ready to apply — 
their wits and strenuous labors to find-— 
ing the answers if always they can 
breathe the air of freedom. The way 
of monopoly, however, leads back-— 
ward. It is not the way of ia 
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by GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


of the Hollow Men 


The tide is running against the 
democratic faith in poetry today 


We are the hollow men 
We are the stuffed men 
_ Leaning together 
Headpiece filled with straw. Alas! 
—T. S. Exiot, “The Hollow Men” 


CHRISTOPHER CAUDWELL, who wrote 
Illusion and Reality, A Study of the 
Source of Poetry, and who died in 
Spain, fighting with the Loyalists, un- 

_ derstood the present stage of the culture 
of the world. How shall we begin to 
speak of these matters in the United 
States? He wrote: 

All art is conditioned by the conception 
of freedom which rules in the society that 
produces it; art is the mode of freedom 
that class has attained to. 


In the closing of this book Caudwell, 
ten years ago, examined the deepening 
reactionary trend. But Caudwell, who 
died for freedom, says on the last pages 

of his book (which he left in proof 
sheets when he turned soldier) : 

_ Therefore the stuff of art endures as 
long as man. The fountain dwindles 
away only when men are rent and wasted 
by a sterile conflict, and the pulsing 
movement of society is halted. . . . The 
eternal simplicities generate the enrich- 
ment of art from their own bosoms not 
only because they are eternal but also 
because change is the condition of their 
existence. Thus art is one of the condi- 
tions of Man’s realization of himself, and 
in its turn is one of the realities of man. 


Those are the last words he wrote. 
_ But he died—as we put it—happy, 
_meaning that he saw beyond the blind 
moment and so was of good cheer, hav- 
ing faith in men; whereas many poets 
living today have not faith in freedom, 
nor are they in any way happy, al- 
though most certainly both they and 
their poetry will die. They have never 
become a part of the world. Their 
writing is an impotent attempt to re- 
ceive and to give, but an attempt of 
limited appeal. They write to display 
their condition, and to attack believers. 
It does come back to a faith in free- 
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dom, and the particular conception of 
it—this large vague word is poorly 
defined by many who think they know 
its meaning. 

Certain of these poets come out for 
a “return to the past,” and they show 
a need in man for a static society; they 
want science scrapped or perhaps con- 
trolled. Most of all they skip faith 
in man and demand a return to some 
form of established religion. And they 
insist, of course, that without God to 
uphold the scale of hierarchies man col- 
lapses like a flattened blimp. One of 
the most important items on the agenda 
of this group is the destruction of 
democracy and the building of a rigid 
class society, bringing in consequence 
the ancient odor of poverty, obscurant- 
ism, oligarchy, or some device for rule 
under kings and bishops. It all stems 
from a hope that the movement of the 
world toward socialism can be des- 
troyed. 

Faith in man forgotten 

Mr. Karl Shapiro in his Essay on 
Rime, published a year ago, touched 
the edges of this problem; but so far 
as I can understand his lines, forbade 
himself to think about the facts. He 
makes much of the confusion of belief, 
but fails to see the why of it, and seems 
content to join the fashionable intel- 
lectuals. The next step is usually a 
fake or real conversion, sometimes ex- 
plained for the sake of “psychic secur- 
ity.” This often amounts to a profession 
without a faith; and only those who 
practice with themselves an_ habitual 
duplicity seem to attain what we recog- 
nize as spiritual health! The sterility 
remains: 

Finally under confusion in Belief 

These headings. ....... 
.... and fifth and last 

The dead hand and exhaustion of our rime. 

Juxtapose a book of 1840 with one 
of 1939. William Ellery Channing in 
On the Elevation of the Laboring 
Classes spoke the attitude of his friends, 
the poets, when he said: 

A very common prejudice is that the 
many are not to be called to think, 
study, improve their minds, because a 
privileged few are intended by God to 
do their thinking for them. I deny to 
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any individual or class this monopoly of 
thought. . . . Were the masses of men 
made to be monsters? 


On the contrary a book published in 
1939 by our leading poet would repeat 
in a modern tongue the same argument 
that Channing scotched. T. S. Eliot in 
setting down comments on his idea of 
a Christian society, sketches a picture 
of King and Church at the top of the 
pyramid, surrounded by the elite and 
the arts of the elite; and so on down, 
in the name of order, to the happy 
obedient peasants on the bottom of the 
pile, whose toil in the earth and on 
the sea makes education for them in- 
advisable. They are better off, mind 


you, ignorant and serene under the 


fatherly authority that all men desire 
above all, with no troublesome choices: 
and no excruciating intellectual prob- 
lems. This is Mr. Eliot’s idea of free- 
dom. The peasant’s idyllic eighteen- 
hour day and the bliss of ignorance 
result automatically in obedience and 
adoration. What a solution for the 
perplexities of the ruler! 
My freedom is thy unfreedom. 
—GENEVIEVE TAGGARD, 
unpublished poem 
Mr. Eliot desires this society in order 
to end our world sickness, our secular 
blight. He is by far the most memor- 
able writer of our day and the sharpest 
critic in poetry of our capitalist 
democracy. If we knew it in no other 
way, we could clearly see by putting 
this book beside Channing’s or any other 
writer of his time that something very 
strange has happened to the great 
tradition of American letters. 
Consider how well set we were a 
hundred years ago to gather the varied 
and abundant harvest of experience in 
our Republic—how Emerson, Thoreau, 
Poe, Melville, Dickinson and Whitman 
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all shone and sang like the morning 
stars together at the creation of a new 
concept of humanity. This came of 
a vitality released after ingestion of 
events and conditions peculiar to this 
land, and was intensified by the im- 
balance that resulted when these rapt 
and exuberant dreamers searched among 
the conflicts and imperfections of that 
stage in our society. 


The contrary opinion 


We see that in our time there wil! 
probably be no true continuation of 
this beginning. We have with us still 
the “Good Old Cause,” but another crisis 
is upon us and at this moment most of 
our poetry abets the contrary opinion. 
The educated class is nearly all on the 
other side. And the infection has even 
reached some of the older poets who 
are still alive; those who once stood 
up for human beings, who saw virtue 
and dignity in farmers, hired men and 
the lovers of the out-of-doors. 

Mighty forces in our country will 
decide the issue in the battle. The 
labor movement and innumerable men 
and women who refuse to be identified 
with reaction push themselves into the 
breach. These forces do not use poetry 
in their meetings, their camps and 
schools. The lively arts are better adap- 
ted to the mass education of the trade 
unions. Poetry will in time reflect the ris- 
ing power of this humanity; but it is 
now allied with the large income, and the 
son and daughter of the got-rich-quick- 
man-of-distinction. It is identified with 
those circles who are doing their best 
to bring us inflation, who use the atom 
bomb as a diplomatic threat, who think 
imperialism and talk war. 

What would our kin Melville, Tho- 
reau, Whitman, Emerson and Dickinson 
say about a literary world of quaint 
taboos and stern rituals where not to 
believe in Original Sin is to be con- 
sidered naive, provincial and nonliter- 
ary? And behold, to accept and preach 
the same is to be a star-treader, one 
of the elect! But more important, one 
of the elite! 

The upside-downness of it—to enact 
the poor worm charade in order to 
achieve superiority! The tide is run- 
ning against the democratic, the human 
power of our early literature. 

Mr. Robinson Jeffers put some of 
this attitude in Shine, Perishing Re- 
public, which opens with a picture of 
America settling “in the mould of its 
vulgarity.” The poem ends 


And boys, be in nothing so moderate as 
in love of man, a clever servant, an in- 
sufferable master, 

There is the trap that caught noblest 
spirits, that caught—they say—God when 
he walked on earth. 
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Mr. Jeffers is convinced of what he 
says; he has neither faith in man nor 
in the necessity for man’s increasing 
freedom. The pit he falls into is per- 
fectly logical considering his premises; 
and the verses are extremely effective. 
We have not had recently anything so 
good from the “noblest spirits.” 


The demi-giants of 1912, Frost, Mas- 


ters, Lindsay, Robinson and Sandberg— 
middle-class poets who wrote for a 
middle-class audience—are not as ex- 
citing as their forebears, but there. is 
much that is good and even wonderful 
in their writing. They fulfilled soberly 
some of the task that Whitman laid 
upon them in “Democratic Vistas.”’ The 
sadness of Robinson and the _bitter- 
ness of Masters is a good herb of the 
wormwood variety. They offer a fore- 
taste of the pessimism that was to come, 
and is now here; but their bitterness is 
still tonic. 

Frost and Lindsay and Sandberg had 
affirmative things to say; two of these 
desired change and did not fear it, ex- 
cept in images of extremity. When the 
great gaps began to show in the world 
structure they were all affected. Hart 
Crane was a believer in a great vision 
of his time and culture until he was 
broken by the forces in that culture. 
The suicides of Lindsay and Crane have 
much to tell us. All these writers 
brought poetry into the company of 
flesh and blood, accomplishing what 
Wordsworth had intended, after great 
alterations in the structure of the Eng- 
lish speaking world. World War I 
came two years after our renaissance 
of poetry which, being itself a reaction- 
ary war, terminated with a dangerous 
gas, leaking from the body politic. The 
Soviet Union which came into existence 
during that war added to the terror 
of the ruling powers; and the descent 
into black reaction was rapid. The 
poets led. 

One member of the 1912 group was 
Ezra Pound. I have not the room to 
include what I have elsewhere written 
about Pound. Suffice to say that he 
had a vivifying influence on many dis- 
ciples and that the chief of these was 
T. S. Eliot. The rest is history. 


T. S. Eliot contradicts Concord 


We should read T. S. Eliot today 
just as our fathers read Kipling. In 
Kipling they found the cluster of ideas 
and feelings that engendered the fan- 
tasies of empire; in Eliot we will find 
another cluster. The world that 
ends not with a bang but a whimper 
is already a part. of the American 
editorial page. The sterility that grips 
Mr. Eliot does not prevent him from 
writing lines that strike the minds of 
men. Mr. Eliot is not the cause of 


the strong tide that flows in the world 
today, except as he shares and aug- 
ments that tide. This son of a dis- 
tinguished Unitarian family contradicts 
all the battles won by the great men 
of Concord and Boston. He describes 
himself as a monarchist in politics, a 
classicist in literature, and a Catholic 
(Anglo-Catholic) in religion. 

Although he has been writing for 
twenty years since his best expression 
of the crisis in belief, we miss in his 
writing the tone of joy and fulfillment 
found in Herbert, Donne, Dickinson and 
Hopkins.. Humility is one of the Chris- 
tian virtues and this virtue Mr. Eliot 
covets. But one is struck by the fact 
that Mr. Eliot has no feeling of humility 
or reverence for humanity as a whole; 
but rather just a spark of fellow feeling 
for the English aristocrat. And on this 
bad eminence the vast seas of humanity 
wash continually. Mr. Eliot is ob- 
livious. 

Why do I speak at such length of Mr. 
Eliot? Are there not many others 
writing today? Yes, there are; but 
they are still in process—we cannot 
yet see them plain. It is possible to 
speak without injustice of that brilliant 
sensation, Mr. W. H. Auden, who came 
down like a wet sky-rocket. in his last 
book with such statements as these: 


In every act we do 

Evil as each creature does 

In every definite decision 

to improve; for even in 

The germ-cell’s primary division 

Innocence is lost and Sin 
Already given as a fact, 
Once more issues as an act. 


The Collected Poetry of W. H. Auden 


One more point. There is a great 
deal of slapdash inferior writing cur- 
rently hailed as the ‘poetry of democ- 
racy. It is written by those who are 
comfortable in the moderateness of their 
opinions, and they often have commer- 
cial or fame motivation. This does not 
sustain real people who suffer real 
woes, death, temptation, perplexities and 
toils. The writers of the anarchist, 
nihilist or near-Fascist schools bring 
the message that we are in a bad fix. 
We are in a bad fix. The emotional 
tone of their work is defeatist. In 
spite of the bad fix we are in, our work. 
cannot be hymns to defeat; but people 
will respond to even the darkest view, 
if it is powerfully expressed, in pref- 
erence to pseudodemocratic mishmash, 
insipid and false. We need such poets 
as are suggested to us by the past reality 
of Blake and Burns, who wrote at a 
time of great burgeoning and trouble, 
and who rose from the lower classes, 
understanding the plight of the world. 
Their work is full of music. nahiralnges f 
incienaues and love. : 
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A F ight 


by THOMAS ROBINSON 


for Civil Rights 


Two states become a testing ground for the right 
of physicians to give information on birth control 


A FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE in both civil rights and medical rights confronts the 


citizens of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


The question is this: Through the 


coercive power of restrictive legislation, should one group in our society be 
able to dictate to all other groups how they shall plan the basic structure of 


their families? 


In other words, should one faith be able to impose one of its 
tenets on all other faiths with the law as a weapon? 


Do we want one group, 


backed by the authority of law, virtually denying to all other groups the right 
to decide how many children they shall have, how frequently, and when? 


In Massachusetts and Connecticut, be- 
cause of an archaic obscenity statute 
inspired by Anthony Comstock some 
sixty-seven years ago, the doors are 
closed to those who wish legally to ob- 
tain birth-control prescriptions from 
physicians. To be sure, many doctors 
violate the law and give contraceptive 
advice to their private patients, but the 
root of the trouble lies in the fact that 
this vitally important counseling on 
child-spacing is not available to thou- 
sands of married couples in the lower 
income brackets. 

The seven birth-control clinics in 
Massachusetts were closed in 1937 after 
police raids on three of them. Their 
closing was upheld by literal court in- 
terpretation of the statute. Under pres- 
ent conditions, large numbers of people 
who cannot afford the fees of private 
physicians must use unreliable and of- 
ten injurious contraceptives which are 
sold ostensibly for “feminine hygiene” 

“the prevention of disease.” 


Physicians in bondage 


Is it not an appalling fact that a 
married woman, even when another 
pregnancy may lead to death, cannot 
legally have access to a doctor for 
reliable contraceptive advice? Judged 
in the light of our American Constitu- 
tion, this restriction which exists only 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut is a 
deplorable infringement of civil liber- 
ties. The fact that all forty-six of the 
other states permit physicians to render 
contraceptive advice for medical reasons 
makes it all the more apparent that we 
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in Massachusetts and Connecticut are 
still living in the dark ages. 

In Massachusetts the Planned Parent- 
hood League, a state-wide organization 
with headquarters at 143 Newbury 
Street, Boston, is leading the fight to 
have the present restrictive law amended 
to free physicians from their present 
medical bondage. In Connecticut the 
struggle is being led by a similar group 
which, like the Massachusetts League, 
is affiliated with the Planned Parent- 
hood Federation of America. 


Opposition of Catholic Church 

Despite the vigorous opposition of 
the Roman Catholic Church, the Plan- 
ned Parenthood League of Massachu- 
setts succeeded in having a referendum 
placed on the ballot in 1942. Although 
the fight was lost, it was by a fairly nar- 


row margin of 187,000 votes. Another 
encouraging sign was the size of the 
total vote on the referendum—1,179, 
023, which represented 83 per cent of 
all those voting at the election. This 
large vote showed that despite a hotly 
contested fight for the governorship, 
the issue of birth control held much 
of the spotlight. 


A vicious campaign 


A campaign of distortion and mis- 
information was staged to defeat the 
1942 referendum. First, the Roman 
Catholic Church availed itself of all 
legal avenues to keep the question off 
the ballot. When that failed, members 
of the Roman Catholic Church resorted 
to abusive attack in an effort to discredit 
in the public mind the highly ethical 
and forthright motives of the sponsors 
of the amendment. 

Birth control was portrayed by the 
Catholic barrage of publicity as an 
affront to civilization. In one pamphlet 
discussing the amendment, the oppo- 
nents stated that there is no need for 
this legislation on the grounds that, 
first, “there is no evidence of public 
necessity,” and secondly, “there is no 
evidence of professional necessity to 
protect physicians in their practice.” 
The great support which the proposed 
legislation enlisted from outstanding 
obstetricians, general medical practi- 
tioners, social workers, visiting nurses, 
clergymen and others revealed that 
those best equipped to judge the merits 
of the amendment were solidly behind 
it, declaring vehemently that the change 
in law was urgently needed as a cor- 
rective to the backward status of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The vicious “smear” campaign of the 

(Continued on page 448) 


ef 39-year-old Peorhse cares for hungry ehilion in a migrant agricultural worker's 


family. 


Two states still forbid her birth-control information. 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


To See It Through 
with the Flaming Chalice 


Scores of lifesaving projects of the 
Service Committee must be continued 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE COMMITTEE has moral commitments to carry forward 
more than 70 specific projects which have already been undertaken at home and 
abroad, and it intends to see them through. Look at some of them: 


A home for war-shocked children at 
St. Goin, which opened last July and 
now cares for 60 youngsters in three- 
month periods of rest, feeding, clothing 
and medical attention. ... A rest home 
for battered Spanish Republican ref- 
ugees at Meillon, which opened last 
April and now takes in 40 guests every 
month. . . . A child-care team which 
began work in the British Zone in 
Germany last January. Members of this 
team give individual care to ragged 
and forlorn urchins of all nationalities 
who. were savagely treated during the 
war and who desperately need both 
physical and mental rehabilitation. The 
youngsters are being prepared for 
permanent placement in homes. ...A 
dental clinic at Innsbruck. . . . Medical 
missions in Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Of this type are the commitments of the 
Committee—pledges that must be re- 
deemed. 


The need continues 


From eyewitness reports of staff 
workers overseas comes news of the 
despair and misery which did not sud- 
denly end with the cessation of hostil- 
ities, but which, on the contrary, have 
greatly increased during the last year 
in some places. Now people are be- 
ginning to feel the full impact of those 
years of privation during which they 
starved and froze and saw their families 
die of disease. Now that the necessity 
to rebuild becomes increasingly urgent 
upon them, thousands are finding that 
their strength is not equal to the job 
—and again they face a bitter European 
winter. 

Therefore the Service Committee 
wants to send more medical missions, 
to open up more hospitals, to increase 
the amount of help given to children 
—the single hope for Europe’s future. 
The Committee is determined to live 
up to the obligations accepted when 
relief programs in Europe were under- 
taken. How can the work end, now, 
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when the need is greater than it was 
before? 

Especially in Poland - 

The Committee particularly wants to 
expand its work in Poland. It sent 
a Medical Teaching Mission which 
visited that devastated country this sum- 
mer. A team of nine outstanding Amer- 
ican men of medicine voluntarily gave 
up their summer vacations in order to 
carry news of the most important ad- 
vances and techniques developed in 
America during the war,,for the Polish 
medical schools were closed by the 
Nazis. This medical mission excited 
great hopes among Polish medical men, 
at universities, and among the people 
of the cities and villages where the 
American doctors visited and lectured 
and demonstrated. Poland is now ask- 


Doctors of the Unitarian Service Committee, like all Committee workers, know that — 
a cheerful atmosphere is as important as physical help. Dr. Ruiz de Gardia makes 


ing for more help of this sort, because 


it is so basically valuable in helping 


them to help themselves. The far-reach- 


ing results of such a mission cannot be 


‘known even after it has left the country — 


—it’s like the rings that spread in a 


_ pool when a pebble drops. . 


There was one small village outside 
Warsaw which the medical men visited. 
The health conditions of the children 
were fearful. The American doctors 
didn’t even dare to drink the local 
water after they saw the lack of sani- 
tation. The village pleaded for more 
medical help. In the big industrial 


cities, the local doctors in desperation 


requested more equipment, more med- 
icine, more technical apparatus, in order 
to save the lives that could be saved. 
In the universities they begged for 
medical texts and up-to-date knowledge. 


Hungary’s children 

Another country in need of help is 
Hungary. Miss Ilona Kojsza, the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee representa- 
tive there, has sent back factual reports 
on the condition of the children and of 
health conditions in general. Every- 
thing in Hungary, she reports, depends 
on the production of coal—but lack of 
food has sapped the strength of miners, 
many of whom had to go into the mines 
in their bare feet. In the winter, the 


mines had to close down entirely. Even 
in normal times, the twenty thousand 
miners of Tatabanya and Salgotarjan, 
the two largest mining districts, suffer 
from want of food and warm clothing. 
Now in the postwar years, their plight 
is almost beyond imagination, and their 


his examination of a little girl at the Toulouse dispensary seem like a game. 
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children are Fagced skeletons, unable 
to withstand the rigors of cold weather. 


As for facts on the children, she 


pointed out that almost a third of the 


population is composed of children un- 


_ der 16; and there are 200,000 orphans, 


only a fifth of whom have found homes 
of any kind, and at least 17,000 of 
whom have tuberculosis. She said, “It 
is the most important task to save the 
children. If Americans could see these 
poor innocents lying almost naked, four 
or five together in one so-called bed, 
they would agree that no better use 
could be made of their help than giving 
it to these children.” 


Behind the rows of steel filing cases 


and in back of the little white cards 


——- se. 


which keep the records are human beings 
capanle of fear, sensible of hurt, torn 
by hopes and darkened by despair. 
There is the eleven-year-old lad, who 
when tne Nazis came, hid in the forest 
with his family, including his aged 
grandmother and a baby sister, until 
they were captured. 

He is represented in the files by a 
businesslike: card—he and all the others 
whom the Service Committee has tried 
to care for in France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, 
Hungary, Poland, Portugal and French 
Equatorial Afr‘ca. 


A Legend of Christmas 
By VIVIAN POMEROY 


The story is told in the inimitable Pomeroy fash- 
ion, and is exquisitely illustrated by RICHARD 
BARTLETT’S delicate line drawings. 


want to send it to all your friends; you'll want 


to keep a copy. 


A handsome French fold, printed on green 
antique stock, size 534 x 83% but can be 
folded to go into the matching envelope 


which is 534 x 414. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Such are some of the commitments 
already made by the Committee, but 
fulfilling the obligation is more easily 
said than done. 


It costs money 


The program which the Committee 
has been operating has had a great 
deal of help from other than Uni- 
tarian sources: there has been aid from 
voluntary private agencies who wished 
to have their funds administered in 
countries where the Unitarian Service 
Committee was already in operation. 
There has been help in the form of 
transportation and maintenance of per- 
sonnel from UNRRA. There has been 
assistance from the Intergovernmental 
Committee for Refugees; and most of 
all, there has been the National War 
Fund, which has supplied well over 
half of the operating funds for the 
work of the Committee. 

Next year, there will be no National 
War Fund; next year there will be no 
UNRRA. Those are cold and chilling 
facts. 

What they mean is that if the pledges 
of the Unitarian Service Committee are 
to be fulfilled, the money wili have to 
come from somewhere. 

Unitarians_ will probably raise, 
through the United Appeal, about 
$135,000 for the Service Committee. 


You'll 


Please send me......... Christmas cards at .10 
Check enclosed........ DEVE Tee i 
NITE Pee oes Tt oats os ita ko, 'c wee Gee 
Address ........ Sa OE 2 eee 
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This sum is less than the amount neces- 
sary to run the present program for 
two months. At present, the over-all 
costs are about $83,000 a month, and 
the need to expand the work comes with 
terrible urgency through letters like 
those of Ilona Kojsza, quoted above. 

Where is the rest to come from? 

The Unitarian Service Committee is 
planning a fund-raising campaign to 
attain a budget of $1,500,000 for 1947. 
Since the services of the Committee are 
extended to all people who are victims 
of Fascism, regardless of race, creed, 
color, nationality, or anything but 
human need, perhaps it is not too much 
to expect that many Americans who 
are in earnest about creating a world 
of peace and security—even though 
they may not happen to be Unitarians 
—will be glad to support the work of a 
Committee with the wide-open record of 
effective human aid which this one has. 

If enough Americans wish it, thou- 
sands of lives will be saved overseas; 
health conditions will be improved; 
more medical missions will be sent; 
more hospitals will be opened; more 
war-shocked children will be brought 
back to usefulness. 

If enough Americans wish it, the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee will do more 
than its share in making the “One 
World” dream come true. 


A LEGEND OF CHRISTMAS 


by VIVIAN T, POMEROY 


ak 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM in the world today as seen 
in the Unitarian movement — this is the exciting re- 
port — Together We Advance. 


Many books have been written on the history of 
the Unitarians; this one tells the story of living men 
and women in Asia, Europe and North America who 
have discovered in liberal religion a bold, honest and 
progressive faith for an atomic age. 


The liberation given mankind by modern science, 
the advance made possible by new methods in educa- 
tion, the aid given European anti-fascists by an hu- 
manitarian church at work, the evolution of a free 
mind released from superstition and fear — these are 
a few of the themes developed in Together We Ad- 


vance. 


Man has entered a new age where religion can ful- 
fill its prophetic role. The Unitarians appear as a 
forthright minority at work on the basic tasks of reli- 
gion — the making of character, the building of a free 


world, the elevation of the human spirit. 


DILWORTH LUPTON, 
in The Christian Register, says: 


“One hesitates to use superlatives, yet I believe 
this handbook of religious liberalism to be the most 
graphic and stirring ever published. If someone had 
put it into my hands years ago when I had just es- 
caped from a dogmatic sect and was seeking a reli- 
gious road ‘beautiful, wide and free as life itself’ I 
would have sat up half the night to read it... . 


“There are some new and clear-cut descriptions 
of the liberal road to religion in this book, but to me 


_. what most distinguishes this road from others is con- 


Se 


“i 


tained in the above line that Dr. Charles R. Joy quotes 
in his chapter, ‘Lives Were Saved.’ It was written 
‘by a Hungarian journalist who had just escaped from 
a German prison camp: “Before me lay the road — 
beautiful, wide, and free as life itself...’ An ap- 
proach to religion like that road runs through this 


- book, from Stephen H. Fritchman’s opening chapter 


to the very end. 


tirring Ever Published 


For names of authors, see cover photograph on opposite page. 
The photographs are arranged from left to right, top 
to bottom, in sequence. 


“The authors of Together We Advance have 
avoided overmuch discussion of religious abstractions 
that always act as yawn-makers. Several of the writ- 
ers have used an entirely new technique by describing 
the way our liberal faith expresses itself in an indi- 
vidual’s character and outlook... . 

“Throughout Together We Advance run pleas for 
the elements that make religious liberals unique — 
freedom, variety, universality ——but the author of 
almost every chapter insists that this religion must 
express itself in helping to create a new world.” 
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FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


CHURCH WITH PADLOCKED 
GATE 


A little church with ivied walls 
Confronts a busy street, 

While round about the building lies 
A shaded lawn’s retreat. 


But guarding church and velvet lawn 
Is a barrier grim as fate, 

Denying childhood right to play,— 
A fence with a padlocked gate! 


_ So stands an empty, futile church 
For six days safely locked, 

Until on Sunday people come 
With a clergyman amply frocked. 


The good but puzzled people ask, 
Why their number does not grow, © 


PRIESTLEY AND. THE 
PHILADELPHIA CHURCH 


(Continued from page 436) 


seventy-one years, expressed it in other 
and true words when he said: “Uni- 
tarianism is not a form of doctrine 
but, what is infinitely better, it is 
what the religion of Jesus itself was 
at the first: it is a spirit, a: spirit ‘of 
love and of power and of a sound 
mind,’ ‘a spirit which may co-exist in 
greater or less. fullness with every 
variety of opinion.’ ” 

The fourteen young men were old 
country Scotchmen and Englishmen, 
hence the roots of the church that they 
founded in America are across the 
seas. The sponsor of the church was 
a valiant proponent of uncorrupted 
Christianity and a scientist of distinc- 
tion, The church in Philadelphia is, 
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Why virile youth are seldom there, 
Why the zeal of the church is low. 


Then cover with vines that iron fence. 
And open the gate, I pray; 
Let people sit within the shade, 
Where they may rest and play. 
. CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


A PRAYER 
O Gop, who hast endowed us with the 


priceless treasure of freedom, help us 
to realize its preciousness and to use 
our freedom wisely and lovingly that 
it may serve the brotherhood of all 
mankind. Let there grow up within 
each one of us and within our free 
fellowship new understanding, new re- 
spect for one another, new faith in the 
way of freedom. Make us, O God, 
more aware of the things that unite 
us than of the things that divide; more 
concerned for the health of the church 
than for our intellectual pride; more 
obedient to truth than to our particular 
whims and opinions. 

Teach us, O God, a more perfect 
dedication of ourselves, our bodies, 
minds and spirits, to the great causes 
of justice and love upon the earth. 
Lift us above the strife of many tongues 
to that place of calmness and confidence 
where we are ready to serve the human 
family with unfailing patience and utter 
fearlessness. So may we be worthy 
of the trust which has been placed in 
us, and amid all the strife and confusion 
of our time speak and live the way of 
wisdom, sanity, liberty and _brother- 
hood. Amen. 


—H. C. MESERVE 


therefore, a living symbol of the uni- 
versality of truth which knows no na- 
tional boundaries, of kinship of religious 
faith and the pursuit of scientific know- 
ledge. Priestley discovered oxygen. 
The greater discovery which he made 
and which every man must make for 
himself is the authority of truth and 
goodness, the supreme element in the 
conduct of life. 

The First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia makes no claim to greatness, 
but it does claim a noble heritage. 
This it shares with all those who believe 
that our world can be made a habit- 
able place for all people through the 
full use of those powers and gifts with 
which men are endowed. Sometimes 
we describe it as “salvation by charac- 
ter.” We know of no other and cannot 
imagine any other, since character is 
the incarnation of the God of life in 
the flesh and conduct of men. 


A FIGHT FOR CIVIL 


RIGHTS 
(Continued from page 443) 


opposition may have carried some 
weight with the unintelligent and high- 
ly emotional segment of the electorate. 


However, to a large number of citizens, 


including many Catholics, the tawdry 
tactics of the opposition remain a black 
spot in a controversial issue which 
should have been kept on a high plane. 


The Planned Parenthood League of 
Massachusetts, still fighting vigorously 
for its objective, gained much stature 
and prestige during the campaign of 
1942. The fact that the amendment was 
defeated then has only served to height- 
en the zeal of its proponents. They are 
now paving the way for a much more 
thorough job of education in prepara- 
tion for a new referendum to be on the 
ballot in the presidential election year 
of 1948. 


The fight goes on 


Liberal men and women throughout 
the United States are rallying in great 
numbers behind this crusade of the 
Planned Parenthood League because 
they see in this issue far more than an 
infringement of medical freedom. They 
see in the obstructive attitude of the 
Roman Catholic Church dangerous 
evidence of the way in which Church 
control of State law is undermining 
democracy. Leading liberals such as 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam are seeking 
to check this trend with outspoken 
criticism of the Catholic Church’s in- 
terference in matters that belong solely 
within the jurisdiction of the State. 

Why isn’t the Roman Catholic Church 
willing to-stop at the boundaries of its 
own faith in dictating that “Birth Con- 
trol is against God’s Law,” a slogan 
that was posted all over the state of 
Massachusetts in 1942? 


It would be a more accurate statement 
of the true facts if the Roman Catholic 
Church proclaimed in its posters that 
“Artificial Birth Control is against the 
laws of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
To come out unequivocally and say 
“Birth Control is against God’s Law” 
is to speak hypocritically, for the 
Catholic hierarchy itself condones the 
“rhythm” method of birth control, 
which is just as much birth control as 
any other means. In short, the Catholic 
hierarchy is actually arguing not against 
birth control as such, but merely against 
a method of family limitation which 
they consider “artificial.” a? 

If a method, rather than a general 
denial, of birth control as a practical 
principle is the fundamental contro- 
versial issue, why does the Roman 
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Catholic Church want to generalize and 
: thus confuse the issue? , 


What bounds to church authority? 


Surely it is not unreasonable to in- 
quire who is to issue decrees to the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people as to just what God’s law may 
be? Is this to be the role of the Roman 
Catholic Church? Are we to be told 
by law that the Roman Catholic Church, 
with its authoritarian voice, speaks for 
the people of all faiths, many of whom 
hold diametrically opposed views on 

_ such matters as birth control? 

Have not the non-Catholics, who hap- 
pen to be in the great majority, the 
right to feel that it is more sinful to 
_ bring an unwanted child into the world 

than to protect some overburdened and 

sickly mother from the tragedy of 
another pregnancy, when that preg- 
nancy may well prove to be fatal not 
only to the expected child but also to 
the mother? Do we in Connecticut and 

Massachusetts live in a free democracy? 

Evidently not, or we would not be 

shackled by the fact that Church and 

State have not yet been divorced. 

The amendment sought by the Plan- 
ned Parenthood League is in no way 
compulsory or binding upon any group. 
It is merely a permissive change with 
absolutely no compulsion upon either 
doctors or patients. The great majority 
of Americans would not only defend 
but would also be willing to fight to 
preserve the inalienable right of Catho- 
lics to maintain their own religious con- 
victions regarding artificial birth con- 

trol. If such were not the case, we 
would have an equally flagrant violation 
of religious tolerance and civil liberty. 

Why, in turn, do not the Catholics con- 

fine their religious taboos to their own 

faith? Must they impose them by law 
on people of other faiths? ; 

If there were, for instance, some ob- 
solete and archaic statute in Massachu- 
setts that prohibited the Catholic 
Church from establishing parochial 
schools in this state, would not a terri- 
fic hue and cry go up from the Catholic 
ranks? Of course it would, and on the 
obviously clear grounds that such legis- 
lation was in open violation of religious 
tolerance and civil liberty as propound- 
ed in the Bill of Rights. By the same 
token, is not this question of birth con- 

_trol—freedom to plan families according 
to the individual’s conscience—just as 
sacred a right for the individual as the 

time-honored privilege of choosing for 
himself or his children what school is 
desired for an education? 

- To understand fully the significance 

of planned parenthood in American 
life, one must define it in simple terms. 

First, it is a health measure. It seeks 


to enable parents to have their children 
at a time when the couple, and particu- 
larly the wife, is prepared from the 
standpoint of physical and mental 
health for the birth of a child. In many 
instances it prevents the tragedy of ma- 
ternal and infant mortality caused by 
too frequent childbearing. 

Secondly, planned parenthood is a 
social and economic force. It aids 
parents in the building of families 
commensurate with their abilities to pro- 
vide for them adequately. It contributes 
to the assurance that children will be 
born with reasonable prospects of a 
normal, useful life. It is one step to- 
ward correcting the present imbalance 
between the size of families and the 
economic and educational resources of 
those families. 

Thirdly, planned parenthood is a 
democratic concept. It expresses the 
idea that parents shall have the final 
choice as to the progeny that they will 
bring into the world. It stands in con- 
trast to the Fascist dogma that parent- 
hood shall be regulated by an authori- 


tarian state. 


Objective—more babies 


The Planned Parenthood League is 
aggressively fostering the objective of 
not fewer babies, but more and healthier 
babies. As evidence of its preoccupa- 
tion with the vitally important field of 
fertility, there is the referral service de- 
veloped by the League. It enables 
couples to go to any one of four fer- 
tility clinics which have recently been 
established at various hospitals in 
Massachusetts. 

The advocates of planned parenthood 
give an emphatic “no” to the charge of 
the Catholic Church that artificial birth 
control leads to an increase in the 
amount of immorality in the world. In 
its reply to this charge, the League points 
out that prescriptions for contraceptives 
to married people legally should be 
entrusted solely to doctors as provided 
for in the proposed amendment, a re- 
quirement, it further declares, that is 
just as strict against contraceptives for 
unmarried persons as the present law. 
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“We tried everything, even Gesell, now 
what do we do?” 


The issue must be clear 


Most people, the Planned Parenthood 
League states, do not know that in 
1940 a court decision established the 
legality of the sale of mechanical pro- 
phylactics for the prevention of disease, 
thereby sanctioning the present de- 
plorable situation of widespread and in- 
discriminate sale of these articles at 
drugstores, poolrooms and gas stations. 
As a result of this court decision, it is 
all the easier for many persons not 
conversant with the problems of contra- 
ceptives to confuse the problem of a 
rising tide of loose sexual morals with 
the separate problem of obtaining for 
doctors the medical rights that they 
must be able to exercise legally if they 
are to help married women of all social 
and economic strata with their child- 
spacing problems. 

Because of the uncertain effectiveness 
of the “rhythm” method of birth con- 
trol, doctors (including Catholic) state 
unreservedly that only the physician 
is able to prescribe the proper method 
of contraception safely and effectively. 

Dr. Nicholson J. Eastman, Professor 
of Obstetrics at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who urges a sharp increase in 
the amount of family counseling on 
childbearing by physicians, stated in 
a medical paper on birth control: 


By direct advice or by intimation, he 
(the physician) can’ do more than he 
realizes to encourage larger families among 
some parents, - while advising limitation 
in others. It is only through this dual 
approach, which stresses positive as well 
as negative aims that birth control can 
hope to escape the obvious dangers and 
achieve its highest aims. 


Thus, in summary, it appears that 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut there 
are two basic conflicts involved in the 
birth-control controversy. On the one 
hand, the Roman Catholic Church ar- 
rogates to itself the determination as 
to what method of family limitation is 
suitable, a determination which by ex- 
perience and training the medical pro- 
fession is best equipped to make. On 
the other hand, the Roman Catholic 
Church arrogates to itself the right to 
demand that State Law conform with 
Roman Church Law, which is on the 
face of it a violation of constitutional 
precepts. 

Massachusetts and Connecticut citi- 
zens will be quick to support the efforts 
of the Planned Parenthood League to 
correct this situation, once the basic 
issues are made clear. There is much 
to be done, however, in clearing away 
the obscurantism and deliberate dis- 
tortions that have characterized the op- 
position’s heretofore successful efforts 
to preserve the status quo. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


The Unknown Arab World 


The World of the Arab. By Evwarp J. 
Bync. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50. 

The spotlight of international atten- 
tion has as probably not in centuries 
swung to the Arab world and focussed 
the eyes and minds of men upon this 
ancient section of the civilized globe. 
With the re-making of the world-map 
now in progress and with the “Heart- 
land of the World” again assuming 
geo-political significance in the deliber- 
ations of rulers and statesmen, there is 
no doubt but what the Near East and 
the Middle East with their powerful 
Arab states will again play a vital 
role in the affairs of nations. 

Dr. Byng’s book should prove a valu- 
able guide to the history, the character, 
and the present significance of the Arab 
world in the larger pattern of our in- 
ternational life. The author is quali- 
fied by years of experience and training 
in Arab history and lore to write an 
authentic and authoritative volume, and 
it is this reviewer’s opinion that he has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree. He 
devotes about two thirds of his book 
to the history of the Arab world, taking 
the reader as far back as 3,000 B. C., 
and the last third is given over to 
discussions of “The Spirit of Islam,” 
“Our Debt to Arab Civilization,” “What 
Moslem Thought Can Teach Us,” and 
to two brief chapters on “The Pan- 
Arab Federation” and “The Arabs in 
the Russo-American Century.” 

Dr. Byng is an able and eloquent 
champion of the Arab, but nowhere 
does his “apologia” for the Arab assume 
the proportions of a violent and biased 
diatribe as one finds, e. g., in the pages 
of Meet the Arab, by Van Ess. The 
reader may not agree with some of the 
highly interesting and sometimes start- 
lingly unusual interpretations by the 
author nor with his almost too matter- 
of-fact observations upon the Pales- 
tinian issue; but he will agree that by 
and laree we have here a thoroughly 
scholarly, a very sympathetic, and a 
very wise book on a subject of vital 
interest to our generation. These 
qualities make The World of the 
Arab a volume tremendously helpful 
to the student of world-affairs and 
especially to the student of those 
troublesome and difficult problems as- 
sociated with the Near and Middle East 
where oil and people now vie for the 
attention of the Western world. The 
book should make a strong appeal to 
the general reader who wishes reliable 
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information in a highly readable style 
upon one of the great civilizations of 
history and its present status in world 
affairs. Dr. Byng’s book deserves wide 
reading and careful study. 

Kart M. Coworowsky 


Protestants today 


Protestantism: A Symposium. Edited by 
Wituiam K. Anperson. Published by a 
Commission on Courses of Study, The 
Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Cloth, $2.00. Paper, $1.00. 


Today, when partisans of Vaticanism 
are becoming more and more vocal in 
their attacks on the Christianity that 
rose out of the Reformation, it is re- 
freshing to read this symposium. 
Although the volume was intended for 
use in Methodist churches, the Metho- 
dist bias to the writing is so small that 
the book will prove of great value to 
any adult church group that seeks to 
“reawaken a sense of our precious 
heritage in the Reformation and to make 
Protestants of every name more united 
in a common loyalty.” Naturally, for 
Unitarians, this book lacks a chapter on 
the liberal movements of Protestantism. 
But even so, they are not ignored in the 
limited space available to the contribu- 
tors. Henry Smith Leiper, reporting on 
Protestantism in Europe today, writes: 
“And as an indication of the contra- 
dictions and surprises to be found in 
Portugal, I need but mention the fact 
that in the office of the Unitarian Relief 
Committee I met the head of the Roman 
Catholic Mission to Jews and the head 
of the Vatican’s special refugee service. 
Both of these men indicated that they 
were getting more help from this Protes- 
tant agency in Lisbon than from the 
authorities of their communion.” On 


the other hand, Kenneth Latourette, re- 
porting on Protestantism in the Far 
East, seems utterly unaware of the Agli- 
payan Church of the Philippines. 


The 


“But why quote Channing when you 
have Arius? It’s much safer.” 


history, interpretations and opportuni- 
ties. There are as many different con- 
tributors to the symposium as there are 
chapters. And there is an underlying 
unity in the diversity of the several 
opinions that reveals the fundamental 
strength of Protestant Christianity. The 
weakest approach to the broad spirit of 
this book is found, as might be expected, 
in the chapter by Abdel Ross Wentz, 
President of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, on “Luther and His Tradi- 
tion.” And even the brilliant writing of 
Alexander Zabriskie, Dean of the Vir- 
ginia (Episcopal) Theological Semin- 
ary, fails to show that the churches of 
the Anglican communion fall into the 
Protestant fold. 

Especially stimulating is the second 
section. There the chapters by Harris 
Franklin Rall on “Christian Theology,” 
by Oscar T. Olson on “Worship and 
the Sacraments,” by Halford E. Lue- 
cock on “The Protestant Emphasis on 
Preaching,” by William E. Hocking on 
“The Mystical Spirit,” and by Ralph W. 
Sockman on “The Open Mind.” They 
are most significant and penetrating. 
These stimulate by raising Unitarian 
denials of their specifically Christian” 
approach, and Unitarian avowals of 
their true religious spirit. 

The book is remarkable in the wealth 
it contains within its 277 pages. The 
editor should be commended for bring- 
ing these twenty-seven Protestants to- 
gether in this volume on “Protestan- 
tism.” No Unitarian could possibly be 
worse off for reading it. 

Joun W. Laws 


A work of love 


Man and Shadow. By ALFRED KREYM- 
BorG. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc. $5.00. 


Artists in search of “the truth” about 
Mr. Everyman have frequently been at- 
tracted to New York’s Central Park. 
The most recent of these modern sons 
of Diogenes is the poet Alfred Kreym- 
borg, who, in his allegorical Man and 
Shadow, spends a day in that urban 
oasis reflecting upon his life, his ideals 
and his hopes for the future. 

In blank verse, which alternates from 
prosaic paragraphs to passages of com- 
pelling verbal music, the poet tells us of 
his lower middle-class childhood in New 
York City, of his first love, and of the 
gradual flowering of his social con- 
science. While he wanders idly through 
the park, his thoughts of the past are 
interrupted by encounters with assorted 
human types: a little girl panhandler, 
a policeman, a tramp, two sailors, a 
Negro soldier, a couple of businessmen, 
small boys playing baseball in a sand 
lot. All these symbolize to him human- 
ity groping toward a goal, and all — 


} 


arouse within him a surge of brotherly 
-love—honest and unabashed. 

Here is a poem to be read aloud, 
for the dramatic elements are the strong 
points of the work. Although one would 
prefer greater conciseness in the poet’s 

recitals of current events and fewer 
lapses into prosaic diction, the reader 
‘cannot fail to be left with a feeling of 
affection for this gentle man whose 
love for human beings and whose faith 
in applied democracy pervade the very 
fibers of his nature—that is, unless the 
reader is a misanthrope or is no ad- 
vocate of One World. 
BEATRICE Hopp 


yes 


Program aid 


The Long Way Home. By MILLARD 
LaMPELL. New York: Julian Messner. 
— $2.50. 


A series of fourteen radio scripts 
by one of our most promising writers 
(author of The Lonesome Train among 
other things), these scripts all deal 
with different facets of the problem of 
the returned veteran. Many of them 
are set in army hospitals. They were 
written, under army orders, for the 
purpose of educating soldiers and civil- 
ians alike in a number of important 
matters. They fulfill this misson mag- 
nificently. Maybe you heard some of 
them on CBS or Mutual. In any case, 
read the book as a whole; you will be 
shocked, thrilled, persuaded, entertained 
and informed about some things we 
all need to know or recall. The book 
is earnestly recommended to radio 
workshops, A.U.Y. program chairmen, 
clergymen—and don’t forget to give 
a marked copy to the local D.A.R. 
chapter. eds Ne 


What kind of religion? 


The Return to Japan. New York: Friend- 
ship Press. 25c. 


During the fall of 1945, a four-man 
deputation of American Christian 
(Protestant)clergymen was sent to 
Japan “to re-establish face-to-face con- 
tact with fellow Christians in Japan, to 
strengthen the living bonds of spiritual 
unity in Christ, and to take counsel re- 
garding the common tasks of the ecu- 
menical Church.” This is their report 
after two months in Japan visiting many 
of the chief cities and counseling with 
the leaders of the church. 

The report overflows with interesting 
facts and figures and appears very 
optimistic in its appraisal of the will- 
ingness of the Japanese Christians to 
re-establish fellowship with the Chris- 
tians of America. Among other recom- 
mendations the report contains this one, 
that “steps be taken immediately for a 
few well qualified missionaries to pro- 
ceed to Japan . . . . to develop a relief 


program” and to establish “a liaison 
between the church groups and the 
Allied authorities.” 

The Unitarian reader will sympathize 
with much that is reported hhere and 
may even agree with the major portion 
of the recommendations; however, he 
will also prayerfully hope that what- 
ever “Return to Japan” the churches of 
America undertake, it may not be a 
return of those schismatic and divisive 
religious forces that have contributed so 
much confusion and futility to the 
American religious scene. 

KarL M. CHworowsky 


Professor Scott’s Jesus 


Man and Society in the New Testament. 
By Ernest F. Scott. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s and Sons. $2.75. 

Ernest F. Scott, a world famous 
Presbyterian Biblical scholar and long- 
time teacher at Union Theological 
Seminary, has stated again his convic- 
tions regarding the ethical and social 
teachings of Jesus. He finds Jesus far 
more individualistic than collectivist in 
his concepts. He gives little support to 
the idea of Jesus as a revolutionary. 

peti. 
Ulcerous growth 
White Man’s Burden. By RuTH SMITH. 
New York: The Vanguard Press. $2.00. 

Under the sub-title, “A Personal 
Testament,” Ruth Smith has written a 
report to the many teachers, ministers 
and: friends who taught her to take 
seriously the doctrine of human brother- 
hood. 

Beginning with the simple background 
of a religious and educational train- 
ing, which emphasized all the generali- 
ties about racial equality, and continu- 
ing through two periods during which 


she taught in Negro schools in the 
Deep South observing at first hand the 
actual conditions under which second- 
class citizenship is produced, Miss 
Smith paints a picture which chills 
the blood of any American who is con- 
cerned about the health of his native 
culture. 

Many of the facts related are common 
knowledge, and the transitions in the 
author’s thinking are familiar ones, but 
what hits home mgst is the logic of 
her attack upon the foundations of a 
culture which encourages segregation 
and discrimination. There is an ul- 
cerous growth at the very heart of our 
culture, it is maintained, which may 
destroy all that we hold dear. Begin- 
ning with a naive faith in the desire 
of churches to bring about the con- 
ditions of human brotherhood, Miss 
Smith gradually comes to a position 
of skepticism regarding the effective- 
ness of this institution. 

It is not to remake a better world 
for the black man that Miss Smith 
makes a plea, but for the future of our 
whole society, and, short of revolution- 
ary attitudes and directions, we are lost 
in the set of conditions which first 
registered its influence upon the least 
privileged of our country. Americans 
are in the most pitiful plight of any 
peoples of the world, for our “ideals 
and practices cancel each other and 
leave the spirit deadlocked, unable to 
go forward.” We have here two worlds 
which do not touch, and it is the white 
man’s which is rotting away, actually. 

The book is not an exhaustive study 
of causes and effects, but it does in- 
teresting things to one’s heart, and it 
contains a much needed medicine for 
our day. J. Raymonp Cope 
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by G. RICHARD KUCH 


West Coast Unitarianism — “Can Do” 


In Catrornia, they say, “The first 
year’s residency makes you a Cali- 
fornian. The second year, a native 
son. The third year, a liar.” Perhaps 
it was the combination of bright sun- 
shine and breath-taking scenery, or the 
warm hospitality and pioneer vitality 


of West Coast Unitarians that quick- 


ened my conversion, for in three weeks’ 
time among our churches on the West 
Coast from San Diego to Seattle, I 
reached the third-year stage of residency. 

For a long time many of us Uni- 
tarians have worked out a rationaliza- 
tion which we have labeled a truth, 
namely, that we can elicit a response 
from only a limited group of people. 
The West Coast churches I visited, how- 
ever, don’t seem to respect this ancient 
truth and are going innocently ahead 
with a program of Unitarian Advance 
that fills all the pews and extra chairs 
and brings out the “standing room only” 
sign for those who come five or ten 
minutes late. In Seattle, Rev. Josiah 
R. Bartlett and his people have even 
less respect for the ancient truth regard- 
ing the scarcity of Unitarians. They 
go ahead blithely and hold two Sunday 
morning services, display architects’ 
drawings of an expanded building pro- 
gram, and take over the facilities of a 
day nursery school near the church to 
accommodate the church school. 

Another old truth is that it is dif- 
ficult to have a good young people’s 
group meet even once a week, but in 
San Diego they have no respect for 
‘that “old truth.” In the first place, 
they don’t have a youth group; they 
have youth groups—three of them. 
A. U. Y. life in the church is not off 
in some basement corner but at the 
center of its life. The group meets 
not once, but several times a week. 
A.U.Y. is in the center of a fight for 
interracial freedom and co-operation, 
the co-operative movement, and many 
other programs and projects of vital sig- 
nificance to youth. The A.U.Y. groups 
in San Diego don’t talk very much about 
visual education, interracial activities, 
co-operation between labor and middle- 
class youth. They have all these pro- 
gram elements and more. 

A young army veteran, a _ taxicab 
driver, put the whole West Coast philos- 
ophy in a verbal nutshell for me when 
I inquired at the Burbank Airport at 


Rev. G. Ricnwarp Kucu, Associate Director 
of American Unitarian Youth, was President 
of the A. U. Y. in 1941-1943 and minister of 
the Rockford, Ill., Unitarian church before 
coming to A. U. Y. headquarters. 
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two-thirty in the morning if he could 
drive me to Topanga Canyon some 
twenty miles up the Coast. His army 
slang answer, “Can do,” is the working 
motto of West Coast Unitarianism. The 
Unitarians who assembled at the con- 
ferences on the West Coast seemed well 
versed in “Can do.” 

The Southern California A.U.Y.ers: at 
Topanga organized their region smooth- 
ly and efficiently under the buoyant 
leadership of the adviser, Rev. Peter 
H. Samsom and their Council member, 
Miss Carolyn Jones, of Los Angeles. 
The new president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia A.U.Y. Federation, Miss Fay 
Stewart, of San Diego, led discussion 
on the project of a midwinter con- 
ference and early in 1947 such a con- 
ference will be held in San Diego. A 
regional A.U.Y. newspaper was recom- 
mended and upon returning to my of- 
fice in Boston, I learned that the first 
edition of this paper, under the editor- 
ship of Miss Miriam Barret, of San 
Diego, is about to go to press. 

The Pacific Northwest A.U.Y. Con- 
ference meeting in Tacoma had hardly 
one full working day, but the repres- 
entative group of A.U.Y.ers organized, 
elected Miss Jeri Johnson, of Seattle, 
Federation president and A.U.Y. Council 
member-elect. The Portland A.U.Y.ers, 
under the leadership of Mr. Stephen 
Cox, took on the project of creating a 
regional newspaper. All this and more 
was accomplished because six months 
before, Rev. Harold K. Shelley said 
“Can do” to my suggestion that we have 
a regional A.U.Y. meeting in Tacom». 
The West Coast young people do nov 


seem to have heard? the ‘truth about | 


conferences—that it usually takes years. 
to get one going. 

And, of course, the ministers were 
also full of this “can do” idea. 


serving the West Coast churches, Rev. 
Delos O’Brian. Office space in San 
Francisco is at a premium, but Mr. 
O’Brian has secured space in the very 
heart of the city only. a block from 
Union Square. “Can do” is in action, 
whether it be the promotion of new 
church buildings in Tacoma, Seattle, 
Berkeley, or San Diego, or the found- 
ing of new churches anywhere from 
Phoenix to Honolulu. (Yes, West Coast 
regionalism seems to include the con- 
structive idea of advancing Unitarian- 
ism right out into the Pacific!) 


Nothing less than “Can do” would 
have accomplished the results I saw 
on the West Coast. In this brief re- 
port, I can only list some of the head- 
lines for the following full-page feature 
stories: Rev. Paul B. Henniges and 
his small but loyally energetic group 
have completed a face-lifting job of ma- 
jor dimensions on their church building, 
complete with a double turntable public 
address system from which the best 
in recorded music is played for the 
worship services in Long Beach. The 
Berkeley church under Rev. J. Raymond 
Cope’s leadership has welcomed over 
100 new members since last April. Other 
stories include those of Santa Barbara’s 
Rev. Berkeley B. Blake and his role in 
civic and community affairs; of ac- 
celerated life and growth in Oakland, 
San Jose, Stockton, Sacramento, Spo- 
kane, Portland; of Los Angeles’ $5,000 
religious education program; of Mr. 
E. K. Breidford’s church school in 
Blaine; and of the three week-long 
religious education and A.U.Y. con- 
ferences planned for 1947 on the West 
Coast. And last, but one of the most 
inspiring and challenging stories of the 
whole West Coast, the drama of sac- 
rifice, devotion and commitment to Uni- 
tarian Advance and human service by 
Rev. and Mrs. Alfred Stiernotte in Van- 
couver in their work with the Unitarian 
Service Committee. ae 

Dr. Frederick May Eliot stated in his 
President’s report at our last Annual 
Meeting in May that we might look 
this coming year to the West Coast and 
particularly to the Pacific Northwest 
region for signs of Unitarian Advance. 
Memo to Dr. Eliot and our whole Uni- 
tarian Fellowship: The usual signs of 
Advance are everywhere on the West 
Coast already. The unusual, impossible 
and incredible signs of Advance from 


the Rockies far out into the Pacific are 3 
just over the western horizon, where — 
Pacific Coast Unitarians say: “Can do.” . 
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latest convert is our Minister at Large 
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‘served an older brother. 
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4 : 
When We Were Younger 


WHEN WE WERE YOUNGER, we chil- 
dren of thrifty and provident parents 
were clothed from infancy in hand-me- 
downs. Our swaddling clothes (now 
known in the trade as layettes) had 
Our first 
rompers were fashioned from Aunt 
Emma’s ginghams. Our first knee pants 
were adroitly needled from grampa’s 
discarded breeches. And thus it went 
euntil the advent of first long pants. That 
was an occasion. We were proud and 
self-conscious in our first “store” suit. 

Even before we became of age and 
donned the toga virilis it was an ob- 
vious and accepted fact that hand-me- 
downs were no longer adequate. We 
had a man-sized job to do and we 
needed sturdy, ample furnishings. They 
were a “must” in our budget. 

Well, that, in homely simile, is the 
story of the United Unitarian Appeal. 
When we as a denomination were rather 
younger, we could get along with in- 
come from legacies and _ occasional 
although generous “hand-outs” for spe- 
cial occasions. Now that Unitarian 
Advance is established, we must have 
ample funds to do the man-sized job 
which has become our lot. Hand-me- 
downs and makeshifts will not sustain 
fifty and more humanitarian projects in 
rehabilitation abroad and at home, train 
our youth, develop moral leadership, 
expand a liberal religion, and fulfill our 
inherited and acquired responsibilities. 

In the past few years the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal has come of age. It has 
passed its first long-trouser stage. It 
now faces squarely the task of financing 
the additional requirements of an ad- 
vancing denomination. Unitarianism, 
in common with all faiths, is truly at 
the crossroads of the centuries. Whither 
it goes, and at what pace, will be deter- 
mined in large measure by the resources 
placed at its disposal through the United 
Unitarian Appeal for implementing 
Unitarian Advance. 

The combined request for United Ap- 

peal funds made by denominational or- 
ganizations participating this year total 
$376,824. The current allocation to 
the Unitarian Service Committee ac- 
counts for a substantial portion of the 
increase. It is fitting that Unitarians 
should first increase their own contri- 
butions to these humanitarian projects 
if they are to ask help from non-Uni- 
tarians for money formerly given by the 
National War Fund. 
_ The United Appeal undertakes the 
larger goal with full confidence that 
Unitarians will support to the finish 
the program to which they have com- 
mitted their denomination. 


¥ Noyes CoLiinson 


UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 
————— 


Operation a. 


“Social action by individual (Uni- 
tarian) parishes has been sporadic, un- 
enthusiastic and insufficient. Com- 
pared with the militant social action of 
some of the evangelical churches, our 
parishes seem to have done little. Our 
denomination seems to have been pretty 
static when it comes to social action.” 
—1945 Report, A.U.A. Committee on 
Social Action, Sanford Bates, Chair- 
man. 

Establishing the Committee 

Begin with an informal, unofficial 
committee, but aim toward becoming an 
official committee of the church—just 
like the music or Sunday school com- 
mittee—which will function irrespec- 
tive of the “interest” of the minister and 
which will be representative of the 
entire church, and not just the radicals 
—or conservatives. 

The committee name is unimportant; 
name it after some local action pioneer 
or call it the local U.F.S.J. branch or 
just the social action committee of the 
church. Start with a specific project, 
not with wrangling over a constitution. 
Choosing a Project ) 

The areas of action are threefold: in- 
ternational, national and community 
(i.e., local). 

Survey your community carefully for 
important issues. A modest project 
may be better than an ambitious one. 
A local project may be better: than a 
far-off one. A pioneering, unpopular 
project may be better than a fashion- 
able one. 

Knowing the facts 

Facts as background for action can 
be obtained through interviews, field 
trips, library research, correspondence 
with and literature from national organ- 
izations and visits to and speakers from 
local organizations. (Cf. Churches in 
Social Action. Federal Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 10c.) 


Direction of action 

Social action is a democratic attempt 
by groups to change certain practices 
of society. Once a local committee has 
decided democratically and __ intelli- 
gently its project (area of action and 
actual goals), it must next work out 
techniques for reaching these goals. 
This means an analysis of public opin- 
ion and then an analysis of what in- 
OS et 


This department is edited in its entirety 
by Homer A. Jack, Secretary of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
at the request of the U.F.S.J. 


dividuals and institutions determine the 
undesirable practices that should be 
changed. Social action consists of 
educational techniques to change public 
opinion (in church and community) 
and direct action techniques to change 
the opinions and practices of those 
responsible individuals and institutions. 
Some educational techniques 


Conduct public meetings (speeches, 
panels, round tables, town meetings) 
using sensory aids (movies, recordings, 
film strips) and effective follow-up pub- 
licity (resolutions, releases, pictures). 

Extend public meetings in time by 
all-day conferences or in audience by 
radio programs. Conduct field trips. 
Distribute effective literature, often 
produced especially for the occasion. 
Establish a representative community 
committee to continue project on a 
broader basis. 

Some direct action techniques 


Initiate correspondence, such as let- 
ters and telegrams. Arrange for off- 
the-record or public conferences, using 
well-informed, representative delega- 
gations. Consider certain specialized 
techniques such as political action and 
picketing. 
Cautions 


Get information from all sides. But 
don’t wait until you get all the facts. 
You never will. Forums and petitions 
are important, but they do not con- 
stitute the ultimate in social action. 
Social action is a process. 

Members of the social action commit- 
tee of a church should always keep in 
mind how, in any given project, reli- 
gious social action differs from secular 
social action. 

Not just theory 


A few Unitarian churches have a 
strong social action program, as U.F.S.J. 
branches—Los Angeles and Detroit. 

A few Unitarian churches have re- 
cently taken out a number of U.F.S.J. 
memberships: Washington, D. C. and 
Toronto. 

A few Unitarian churches have re- 
cently established strong, official social 
action committees: Chicago (First) and 
Rockford, Ill. 


(to be continued next month) 


Send U.F.S.J. dues of $1.00 or 
$2.50 to: 
Rev. Felix D. Lion, Treasurer 


Seven East Sixth Street, 
Dunkirk, New York. 
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LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


A Message from the President 


Are you alarmed at the threat of 
Communism? Do you want to help 
defend us against it? | 

The only adequate defense is offense. 
The positive overcomes the negative. 
Active pro-Democracy is stronger than 
anti-Communism. Active Democracy 
for us calls for belief in self-govern- 
ment, under our Constitution, and will- 
ingness to “promise all due submission 
and obedience” to all its duly consti- 
tuted laws and ordinances. 

Good citizenship in a democracy in- 
cludes those who: 

(1) Vote habitually and conscien- 
tiously; (2) pay their taxes honestly; 
(3) accept summons to jury duty; (4) 
accept summons to court; (5) patronize 
legal markets only; (6) treat their 
government fairly and honorably in a 
business deal and (7) place the wel- 
fare of the community above their own 
private gain and advancement, when the 
two are in conflict. 

If you are a good citizen on the 
above seven counts you are a strong 
pillar of democracy and a threat to its 
enemies. Otherwise your voice lifted 
against the foes of democracy has a 
hollow sound. Let us fortify our own 
cause by becoming living examples of 
faith in it. We shall find kindred spirits 


around us in our own free fellowship. 


«Men at Work” 


This is a sign commonly used in 
New England by public utilities to 
warn motorists and pedestrians that 
somewhere in the branches of one of 
our grand old maples or arching elms 
a cable splicer or a tree trimmer is 
going about his daily task. Some wag, 
during the depression years, came upon 
such a sign soon after it was introduced 
and is alleged to have said, “Ah! 
More New Deal propaganda.” 

It ought to be increasingly necessary 
to post such a sign in our Unitarian 
churches. 

Only by putting the men, as well as 
the women, to work will we really make 
our denomination a power in the com- 
munity. From time to time under such 
a heading we intend to describe a chap- 
ter project, either actual or hypotheti- 
cal, that will put our men at work. 

For the first one —and for the life 
of us we can’t tell whether it is actual 


Edited by E. Parmer Cuarke, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 
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or hypothetical, because we talked so 
earnestly about it that if it is hypo- 
thetical it ought to be put into prac- 
tice — it appears that there is a spare 
room in one of our western churches 
that can be made available as a club- 
room and meeting place for a group of 
young veterans who are in the process 
of organizing a chapter of Amvets. 
Leader of the group is son of a church 
member and they, father and son, plan 
to get the veterans into the church and 
into the League. These young men are 
coming out of the service with a new 
outlook on religion, and, more than 
any other, Unitarianism with its social 
action, international mindedness and 
lack of ecclesiastical boundary, is 
tailored to fit them exactly. Men at 
work will go out after them before the 
racketeers get them. 


Laymen Meet at Keene 


In connection with the annual meet- 
ing of The New Hampshire Unitarian 
Association at Keene on October 27 and 
28, the laymen of the Association found 
themselves with plenty to do and to 
hear. Mr. William G. Saltonstall, Head- 
master at Phillips Academy, Exeter, ad- 
dressed the Association at the Sunday 
night meeting, and on Monday morning 
a panel composed of Mr. J. Halsey Gu- 
lick, Headmaster of Proctor Academy, 
Mr. Eugene F. Magenau, of Concord, 
Mr. R. J. Shortlidge, of Keene, and 
your editor led the discussion on the 
general subject of “The Role of the 
Layman in the Church.” Attendance 
was not as large as was hoped for, but 
the enthusiasm of those present made 
up for the-greater numbers, and it will 
probably not take too much more ef- 
fort to get “Men at Work” in the 
Granite State. 


«Win’’ Sisson Retires 


After four years as Secretary of the 
Laymen’s League, Mr. Winslow Chase 
Sisson, of Arlington, Mass., has _re- 
signed. For more than a year in ill 
health, he has carried on a heavy sched- 
ule both of business and of church ac- 
tivity. He was clerk of the First Church 
of Arlington, an active member of the 
local League chapter, a member of 
the Board of Directors of the American 
Unitarian Association and National 
Secretary of the League. In mid-Octo- 
ber he left for Arizona to spend the 
winter, hopeful of regaining his health 


Winslow C. Sisson 


there. His resignation as Secretary of 
the League was reluctantly accepted by 
the president, Mr. William Roger 
Greeley, and the Executive Committee 
with the hope, shared by all who know 
Win, that he will return to Massachu- 
setts with renewed vigor. Good luck, 


sir, and Godspeed! 


Meadville Conference 


A germ picked up in our western 
peregrinations precluded a promised 
and hoped for visit to Cleveland, Ohio, 
in late September where the chapter at 
the First Church was host to the lay- 
men of the Meadville Unitarian Con- 
ference, but Mr. Frank Ansley, Presi- 
dent of the Cleveland chapter, did our 
job for us, and a letter received just 
as we go to print tells us how well he 
did it: 

“The subject of interesting G. I.’s in 
the church and recruiting young men 
for the ministry brought tangible re- 
sults. In the first case, it is recom- 
mended that a committee of G. I.’s be 
formed and that the 200 or more who 
are connected with the church be called 
into a meeting in which their problems 
and interests can be discussed and 
made use of. 1] mean by that, that if we 
know what these young men want, then 
we are going to be in a position to 
serve them and to bring them into our 
organization. 

“The matter of recruiting for the 
ministry brought out a resolution and 
a lay committee is to be used for the 
purpose of seeking young men who 
eventually should go into that work. 
We have missed several good chances 
here in Cleveland and I don’t think 
we should continue to do so.” 

Congratulations, Frank Ansley, and — 
thanks for doing: our job! u 
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The Board of Directors’ Report | 


Concerning the Editor 


(This statement was prepared by the Presi- 
dent of the Association in consultation with 
the Secretary of the Association and_ the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors.) 


AT THE MEETING of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation on May 25, 1946, a letter was 
presented from Mr. Larry S. Davidow, 
of Detroit, formally charging Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman with carrying on 
“a studied and deliberate campaign. . 
to use The Christian Register and other 
agencies as a means of proselyting on 
behalf of the Communist party cause.” 
Mr. Davidow appeared in person and 
requested an opportunity to present 
material to substantiate his accusations. 

The Board of Directors voted that 
“this matter be referred to the Executive 
Committee and that the Committee re- 
port to the October meeting of the 
Board, unless a special earlier meeting 
appeared “necessary.” 


Pursuant to this vote, the Executive 
Committee held five meetings, almost 
exclusively devoted to this subject, on 
July 10, July 24, August 14, September 
11, and September 26. Of the nine 
members of the Committee, four were 
absent from only one meeting each, 
with an average attendance for five 
meetings of eight or more. 


The following persons attended one 
or more meetings by invitation of the 
Executive Committee: the complainants 
—Mr. Linscott Tyler, of Hingham, 
Mass.; Rev. Donald Harrington, of New 
York City; Mr. Larry S. Davidow, of 
Detroit; and at the invitation of Mr. 
Fritchman—Mr. Edwin B. Goodell, Jr., 
of Boston. Chairman of the Editorial 
Board of The Christian Register; Mrs. 
Danforth B. Lincoln, of Milton, Mass., 
Chairman of the Youth Work Com- 
mittee of the Association; Mr. Roland 
W. Burbank, of Andover, N. H., a 
member of the Youth Work Committee: 
and Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, Director of 
the Division of Education. Mr. Fritch- 
man also conferred with the Committee 
and was present at all meetings of the 
Committee referred to above. 

A digest of the material laid before 
the Executive Committee at these meet- 
ings was prepared by Judge Lawrence 
-G. Brooks and Mr. Frank B. Frederick 
and sent to all members of the Board 
of Directors on September *28 after 
having been checked by every member 
of the Committee, accompanied by the 
‘Tecommendations of the Committee 
which took the form of three votes. 
The first vote recommended that Mr. 


Fritchman be retained as editor of The 
Christian Register and was passed by 
a vote of 5 to 4. The second vote 
which recommended that Mr. Fritch- 
man be retained on the Association 
staff as Director of Youth Work was 
passed by a vote of 5 to 4. The third 
vote exonerating Mr. Fritchman from 
the charge brought by Mr. Davidow 
was passed by a vote of 7 to 2. The 
report to the Board of Directors in- 
cluded the record of the votes on each 
question by the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

At the meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association on October 
9, in executive session, with 31 members 
of the Board present and voting, action 
was taken as follows: 


(1) Voted: That in the opinion of 
the Board of Directors, the charge con- 
tained in Mr. Davidow’s letter of April 
15, 1946, upon which he was granted 
a hearing, that Mr. Fritchman is delib- 
erately using his offices of trust with 
the Association for “a studied and 
deliberate campaign to use The Chris- 
tian Register and other agencies as a 
means of proselyting on behalf of the 
Communist Party cause,” is not sus- 
tained by any evidence before us, and 
in the opinion of the Board, Mr. Fritch- 
man should be exonerated from such 
charge. (This vote was carried, 29 
toe2.) 

(2) Voted: That Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman be retained on the Associa- 
tion’s staff as Director of Youth Work. 
(This vote was carried, 24 to 7.) 

(3) Voted: That Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman be retained as editor of The 
Christian Register. (This vote was car- 
ried, 25 to 6.) 

A special committee consisting of 
Dr. Everett M. Baker and Dr. Thad- 
deus B. Clark was appointed to prepare 
a statement for release to the press, in 
consultation with Mr. Melvin Arnold, 
and the following statement was ap- 
proved by the Board and subsequently 
given to the newspapers: 

“The Board of Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association at its 
meeting in Boston, October 9, 1946, 
reviewed the charges that have been 
made against Mr. Fritchman that he 
has deliberately used his offices of trust 
with the Association for ‘a studied and 
deliberate campaign to use The Chris- 
tian Register and other agencies as a 
means for proselyting on behalf of 
the Communist Party cause.’ 

“The Board recognized that these 


charges were brought to the Board by 
individuals whose right within our basic 
concept of freedom to bring such 
charges is as real as the right of any 
man so charged to have a fair hearing. 
These individuals were invited to place 
before the Executive Committee of the 
Board all evidence they desired at a 
series of meetings. 

“The Board voted that in its opinion 
the charge upon which Mr. Fritchman 
was granted a hearing, namely that 
he is deliberately using his offices of 
trust with the Association for ‘a studied 
and deliberate campaign to use The 
Christian Register and other agencies 
as a means of proselyting on behalf of 
the Communist Party cause’ was not 
sustained by any evidence placed before 
it, and exonerated Mr. Fritchman from 
such charge.” 

The Board also voted to make the 
transcript of the hearings available for 
study to the two divisional heads with 
whom Mr. Fritchman works, namely, 
Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, Director. of 
the Division of Education, and Mr. 
Melvin Arnold, Director of the Division 
of Publications. 


INSTALLATIONS 

Rev. Robert W. Lawson at the North 
Side Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, on 
November 4... Rev. Glenn O. Can- 


field at the May~ Memorial Church, 
Svracuse, on November 16... Rev. 
Alfred Henrikson at the Unitarian 


church in Augusta, Me., October 23. 


DEATHS . 

Dr. Augustus P. Reccord died in 
Springfield, Mass., on October 4. On 
October 14, Rev. J. Franklin Burkhart 
died in Somerville, Mass. Tributes to 
both ministers will appear in the De- 
cember issue of the Register. 


A.U. A. Nominating Committee 
Asks for Your Suggestions 


The Nominating Committee of the 
American Unitarian Association will 
meet on December 5 to nominate can- 
didates for election to office by the 
Annual Meeting in May, 1947. Readers 
of the Register are urged to send in 
suggestions for Regional Vice-Presi- 
dents, for Directors of the Association 
for three-year terms and for Directors 
to represent for the year 1947-1948 the 
educational institutions and __ social 
agencies in which the Association is 
interested. 

Please send names with qualifications 
and pertinent biographical data before 
the first of December to: 

Mrs. Homer T. WATERHOUSE, 
Secretary of the Nominating Committee, 
American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Latest Reports Show 
New Unitarian Growth 


Evidence from all sections indicates 
increasing expansion in the denomination 


THe Unirartan MoveMENT is_ show- 
ing a new and vital surge of increasing 
strength all through the country. The 
evidence is abundant and comes from 
many directions. 

First is a report by Mrs. Howard A. 
Sprague, director of religious educa- 
tion of the newly formed West Shore 
Unitarian Church, Cleveland. Her ex- 
citing story begins: 

“On September 15 at approximately 
11:00 in the morning, Rev. Wayne 
Shuttee walked out upon the platform 
from which he would lead a new church 
in its first service. How many would 
he find there? The charter member- 
ship was 128, but more than 20 of these 
were busy in various parts of the church. 
One hundred chairs had been placed 
hopefully in the auditorium. 

“As he stood behind the pulpit he 
must have had a thrill that amounted 
to a shock. The ushers had carried in 
100 additional chairs and were still 
struggling. More than 200 people rose 
to sing. In other parts of the building, 
75 children were meeting with 14 
teachers. We were under way! We 
were a church!” 

How do you create a church out of 
nothing? Mrs. Sprague’s thrilling ac- 
count goes on to show that when there 
is a group of “people who have long 
felt the need of liberal thought in 
religious matters, not only for them- 
selves but most especially for their 
children,” the conviction of their desire 
can produce a strong organization. 

The West Shore group began with 
a series of lectures in a high school 
auditorium on such titles as “Uni- 
tarianism as a Religion for Modern 
Living” and “What Unitarians Teach 
Their Children.” 

“The thing raced like fire among 
dead leaves. The demand for regular 
services and a church school was so 
overwhelming that one day, when we 
turned around, we found that we had 
incorporated and were ready to cope 
with the thrilling task of being the 
West Shore Unitarian Church.” 

Finding the building, setting up a 
curriculum, publishing a prospectus, 
selecting 14 teachers and 3 regular 
substitutes, and making all the final 
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arrangements required energy and con- 
secration; but during the summer all 
the basic needs were met. 

After the new church had operated 
for 3 Sundays, it had an enrollment 
of 104 boys and girls in the church 
school—almost as many children as 
adults. 

Overcrowded church 


From Seattle, Wash., comes another 
lively story of Unitarian success. A 
report from that city recounts: ‘“Hav- 
ing more people than seats, and many 
more children than they have space 
for, trustees of the University Uni- 
tarian Church have decided to have 
two church services each Sunday, while 
the church school has already spilled 
over into parlors, a store and the port- 
able gymnasium at the University 
Heights School. Pointing out that the 
present building was never intended 
to house a developed church, officials 
of the church are pleased that a three 
and fourfold increase in membership 
and church school enrollment antici- 
pates their new building, plans for 
which have already been drawn by a 
local architect.” 

In addition to its busy program, the 
church plans neighborhood parents’ 
discussion series on a dozen selected 
topics, such as “Unitarian Approach to 
the Bible,” “Rescuing Christmas from 
the Gimmes,” and others. 

More evidence 


From the Independent Congregation- 
al Church (Unitarian) at Meadville, 
Pa., comes this news: 


“Last Sunday we had the largest 
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“Our dear minister wants a 10 per cent 
salary increase and says something about 
Matthew 10:10.” 


congregation for the first Sunday of — 
the church season that I’ve ever seen 
in our church. Last year we had only © 
a handful.” 

At Dunkirk, N. Y., according to a 
recent newsletter of the Unitarian 
church there, the attendance this year 
so far has been 20 per cent better 
than it has ever been before. . . The aver- 
age attendance at the Dallas Unitarian 
church is 102, a new high, according 
to its church bulletin. . . In the First 
Unitarian church at Omaha, a recent 
newsletter reveals, a Coffee Hour held 
on September 29 considered the ques- 
tion “How to Make a Church Grow.” 
They intend to plan expansion. The 
First Unitarian Church in Miami is 
running a campaign under the slogan, 
“Let’s get 100 new members” . . . The 
Unitarian Church in _ Indianapolis 
started off the fall season with “near 
capacity attendance.” The church mort- 
gage has been paid off and will be 
burned October 4, according to present 
plans. . ..The Unitarian church at 
Syracuse is running a membership drive 
currently. . . In Brewster on Cape Cod, 
the new Unitarian church school is 
a “resounding success,” according to a 
church newsletter. 

The Unitarian church at Cohasset, 
Mass., took in 12 new members at the 
beginning of the fall program. The 
same church had also welcomed 28 
new members in April. In the course 
of one year, 40 new members were 
added.,. . All Souls’ Unitarian church in 
Kansas City, Mo., reports taking in 69 
new members in the past 12 months. . 
The Flatbush Unitarian Church in 
Brooklyn during a recent 42-week 
period was mentioned favorably in 
newspaper stories 40 times. 

Thus from every side the evidence 
comes in, supporting the sanguine re- 
ports of Rev. Dale DeWitt when he 
spoke of progress in the Middle At- 
lantic States’ region last spring and 
pointed out that progress in the ef- 
fectiveness of the activities of the 
churches of the Middle Atlantic States 
is reflected in many ways and evidences 
constantly reach the headquarters of- 
fice. 

Clearly there is something in the 
hearts of Americans, with their rich 
tradition of independence, which res- 
ponds joyously to the discovery that 
there really is a church whose principles’ 
are the same as those which motivated 
the dauntless spirits who established 
this nation. 


SHORT TAKES 


CIRCULATION FIGURES. During — 
the month of September about 9,000,- — 
000 copies of stories about Unitarian- F 


and Canada. 


ism were printed in the United States 
Time magazine ended 


the month of September with a note 
on Unitarianism and began the month 
of October with a two-column feature 


story on Rev. A. Powell Davies, of 
Washington, D. C., an article that should 


bring pride to all Unitarians, 


DENOMINATION AWAKE.  Uni- 

rian ministers all over the country 
are maintaining the traditional Uni- 
tarian interest in social, political and 
international affairs. A brief glance at 
the sermon titles for the opening weeks 
of the fall shows it very clearly. In 
Syracuse a sermon on minority opinion 
was given in October; in Miami a 
sermon title was “Byrnes versus Wal- 
lace—Who Speaks for America?”; in 
Cincinnati a sermon title was “How 
Will You Vote in November?”; in 
Dallas there was a series of sermons 
on the social implications of our reli- 
gion; in Hartford, there was a sermon 
on the United /Nations in September 
and another one was planned for Oc- 
tober 20; in Colorado Springs a sermon 
treated the subject of the United Na- 


- tions also; in Omaha a recent sermon 


_ September 22. 


Springs, Ohio. . 


title was “Peace, the Imperfect Heaven”; 
in Fairhaven, Mass., the minister ap- 
plied the doctrine of Confucius to pres- 
ent-day international policy; in Rock- 
ford, IIl., “Push-button Chaos or Global 
Sanity?” was the title of the September 
26 sermon. This is just a sampling 
taken at random from church news- 
letters. 


ALL IN THE FAMILY. A large 
number of Unitarian ministers regularly 
exchange their weekly newsletters with 
each other. A natural result is that each 
uses what he considers some of the best 
ideas of his fellow ministers. In Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., for example, there was 
a guest editorial on October 5 by Mr. 
James J. Marshall, of Miami; in St. 
Louis there were editorials by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, President of the 
Association, and by Mr. Marshall on 
In the Summit, N. J., 
church bulletin there was an editorial 
by Mr. Curtis W. Reese. This again 
is only a random sampling, but it shows 
that each local church can benefit from 
the strength of the whole denomination. 


BETTER MOUSETRAPS. Often 
churches of other denominations apply 
Unitarian features. The Wayside Pul- 
pit, for example, appears on many 
non-Unitarian church lawns. The latest 
new placement of the Wayside Pulpit 
of which we have news is on the lawn 
of the Presbyterian Church in Yellow 
. EXCITING PAM- 
PHLETS. According to° the church 
newsletter of the Rutherford, N. J., Uni- 
tarian church, the new pamphlet, “Why 


World Order Meetings 


Attract Nationwide Audience — 


To OFFER A PRJGRAM for liberal- 
minded Americans in world affairs— 
for people who don’t follow any “line” 
in politics, economics or religion—the 
Unitarian Commission on World Order, 
under the chairmanship of Rev. Irving 
R. Murray, prepared a statement of 
current objectives for all who would 
build peace, and released it at a meet- 
ing in Carnegie Hall, New York, the 
night of September 25. 

Speakers at this central meeting were 
Dr. Quincy Wright, who headed the 
monumental twenty-five-year joint study 
by the University of Chicago and Car- 
negie Institute of the causation of war 
and who is the world’s foremost author- 
ity in this field; Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, 
President of Brooklyn College and 
chairman of the board of Freedom 
House; and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
President of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Similar meetings were held in many 
other cities in all parts of the United 
States, usually in Unitarian churches, 
on the same night or shortly thereafter. 

“One Day . . . Undivided Brother- 
hood” was the title given to the state- 
ment, which appeared in attractive 
pamphlet form and was widely dis- 
tributed. 

In places where no meetings were 
held, Unitarian ministers in many in- 
stances mailed out copies of the state- 
ment, not only to their Unitarian con- 
stituents, but also to opinion leaders in 
the community. A flood of letters and 
newspaper clippings sent to the chair- 
man of the Commission on World 
Order following the meeting date 
showed evidence of great enthusiasm 
and earnestness throughout the coun- 
try for this type of direct action 
on the part of the “ordinary man.” 
Future meetings on the same sub- 
ject were also planned, and ways 
and means of implementing the ob- 
jectives are being developed all over 


the United States. 


A detailed coverage of the meetings, 
their speakers and the results obtained 
locally would fill an entire issue of 
the Register. Your reporter has a 
stack of letters, clippings and news notes 
beside him—the stack is about four 
inches thick. Here are some of the 


high lights: 


Local civic groups, such as women’s 
clubs, Grange, Legion, veterans’ groups, 
Rotary clubs, and other organizations 
of a similar nature, have been interested 
in the statement. In Massachusetts, 
public opinion has been influenced in 
favor of a yes-vote on a referendum on 
the November ballot to strengthen the 
United Nations Charter. Advertise- 
ments in local papers informed the 
public of the meeting, the statement 
and the purpose of both. Outstanding 
speakers were obtained for platforms 
and panels, and as a result attendance 


~ was high. 


The appeal for thoughtful considera- 
tion of the problems involved and the 
action necessary was presented as a 
nonsectarian, community undertaking. 
Everywhere, the emphasis was on action 
rather than rhetoric. The meetings 
ranged from discussion groups headed 
by a single speaker, to panels and 
round tables at which many voices were 


heard. 

A typical report runs something like 
this one from Erie, Pa.: “Our World 
Order meeting was a success. Church 
auditorium was filled to capacity with 
people who have leading positions, in 
the community—teachers, doctors, union 
leaders, college students. . .” 

Urgently called for in the statement 
were these six objectives: responsible 
use of the United Nations machinery; 
generosity in relief and reconstruction; 
universal education for brotherhood; 
world freedom of communication; in- 
ternational control of atomic energy; 
and faithful adherence to UN trustee- 
ship plans. 


I Believe in Advancing Unitarianism,” 
written by outstanding American Uni- 
tarians, is “epoch making.” This 
church, among others, has been dis- 
tributing the new pamphlet widely. 
FALL CONFERENCES. The North- 
west Conference, September 14-21, 
found 22 young people present. Seventy 
appeared at the Northwest Unitarian 
Rally Day on September 17 and there 
were 30 others who came to the day 


meetings and went home at night. On 


October 21-23 the 69th Annual Con- 
ference of the Iowa Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at the First Unitarian 
Church in Sioux City. The New Hamp- 
shire Unitarian Association Conference 
was scheduled for October 27 and 28. 
On the second and third of October the 
Joseph Priestley Conference was held 
in Wilmington, Del. . . . The Minnesota 
Unitarian Conference was set for Oc- 
tober 18 and 19 at Camp I[hduhapi. 
A six weeks’ seminar in religious edu- 
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cation has been suggested for next 
summer. “If this proposal is realized,” 
says a bulletin on the subject, “we will 
be initiating the kind of Unitarian 
advance that will be self-perpetuating.” 
The suggestion for the seminar was 
made at the Lake Geneva Conference. 


250TH. The anniversary sermon in 
celebration of the 250th birthday of 
the Waltham, Mass., Unitarian church 
was scheduled for October 13. The 
speaker was Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 
. . . REDECORATING. Interior and 
exterior repainting of the Concord, N. 
H., Unitarian church has brightened all 
the surrounding countryside, enthusias- 
tic reports announce. . . EARLY BIRD. 
The church newsletter announcing the 
yearly every-member canvass in Alton, 
Ill., carried the early date of August 29. 
50TH. Celebration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Unitarian church in Ridge- 
wood, N. J., was set for October 20. . . 


FORUMS. By the first week in Oc- 
tober, many Unitarian churches had 
begun their fall series of public forums, 
covering subjects of public interest 
ranging from salaries of teachers (Sy- 
racuse) to international affairs (Day- 
ton, Miami, Indianapolis, for instance). 
... KEY SUBJECT. Sermons on Uni- 
tarianism continue to be exciting and 
popular. A rapid glance through 
church newsletters finds every section 
of the country represented this fall in 
the list of those presenting sermons on 
this basic subject. In Belmont, Mass., 
for instance, the minister gave a whole 
series of talks on Unitarianism. In 
Ithaca, the adult discussion group is 
studying the contributions of great 
living Unitarians in a six-week series. . . 


CHURCH SCHOOL. The California 
Labor School, which presents courses 
in Oakland and Berkeley, has opened 
its fall classes. The anthropology course, 
offered in Berkeley, will be held at the 


Unitarian church there. . 


NOONDAY SERVICES. At King’s 
Chapel in Boston the regular noonday 
services started again on October 1. 
These are regularly held on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins gave the first talk. 
Guest speakers usually fill the pulpit 
at this time and a distinguished list of 
speakers has been drawn up for the 
current year. . . 


PHILIPPINE LIBERAL CHURCH. 
The Independent Church of the Philip- 
pines has announced that by unanimous 
vote of the General Assembly, Isabelo 
De Los Reyes, Jr., was elected Obispo 
Maximo of the Iglesia Philipina In- 
dependiente, September 1, 1946, to 
succeed Archbishop Bayaca. 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Increasing Millions Tune 


Radios to Hear Dr. Bradley 


IN A COAST-TO-COAST hookup over 200 
radio stations, Dr. Preston Bradley of 
The People’s Church of Chicago was 
heard by millions in the United States 
and Canada on September 16 on the 
“Hymns of All Churches” program. He 
is scheduled to appear on that program 
every weekday during the entire season. 
Besides this, Dr. Bradley has resumed 
his daily 6 Pp. M. broadcast over the 
50,000-watt WGN in Chicago, where he 
will be heard by one of the largest radio 
audiences in the country. 

This is Dr. Bradley’s 35th year as 
minister of The People’s Church, and 


members and friends have’ decided to 
make this the banner year of his long 
ministry. The noted Unitarian preach- 
er will continue his Sunday evening 
services and the Wednesday evening 
book lectures, which have become a 
Chicago institution, during the first 
week of this month. 

He -continues as chairman of the 
Chicago Council Against Racial Dis- 


. crimination, his chairmanship of the 


Library Committee of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library and his work as a member 
of the Mayor’s Committee on Human 
Relations. 


CIRCUIT RIDER. Pierre van Paas- 
sen, who was ordained in the Unitarian 
ministry last spring, has had a full 
schedule of speaking engagements ever 
since, and it has not decreased this 
fall. On October 6 he preached at the 
Unitarian church in Philadelphia; on 
October 20, at the Germantown Uni- 
tarian church; on November 10 he is 
scheduled at the Baltimore Unitarian 
church; on November 24, at a joint 
vespers of both Unitarian churches in 
Cincinnati; and on December 22 he 
will be at Germantown again. . . 


ON PRINCIPLE. Rev. Grant A. 
Butler of the First Unitarian Church of 
Des Moines, and president of the Iowa 
Civil Liberties Union, strongly obiected 
to the action of deputy sheriffs in block- 
ing the roads to prevent a meeting of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses recently. “This 
was a display of mob action,” he said. 
“Tt had no regard to the proper legal 
course of action.” ... FIFTY YEARS. 
Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell celebrated his 


50th year in the Unitarian ministry by 


preaching a sermon on the subiect in 


Sanford, Me., on September 15. 


TRIUMPHANT RETURN. Rev. 
Joseph Barth returned to Miami at the 
end. of September and was greeted with 
a hero’s welcome as “the man who built 
this church.” A dinner in his honor 
was given on October 3. . . GOOD 
PRESS. Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky had 
a bitter letter in PM on September 18 
which must have caused some readers 
to examine their souls. To the question 
“What is the true attitude of the Ameri- 
can people toward the Jewish problem 
in Palestine?” the Unitarian minister 
answered, “Callous indifference if not 
active hostility,” and proceeded to show 


why he thought so. Three days later 
there was a long feature article on the 
Flatbush Unitarian Church in the New 
York World-Telegram, telling how Mr. 
Chworowsky’s organization overcomes 
prejudice with knowledge. . . EDI- 
TORIAL PRAISE. When Rev. Richard 
G. Sechrist was installed as the minis- 
ter of the Bangor (Me.) Unitarian 
church on September 15, the local 
papers carried full accounts both be- 
fore and after the event; and the 
News ran a laudatory editorial—the 
leading editorial, incidentally—on the 
clorious tradition of the Bangor church. 


UNITARIAN HONORED. The trus- 
tees of Proctor Academy have voted 
to name the present school building 
“Maxwell Savage Hall” in honor of the 
former - minister of Worcester, Mass. 
“whose many efforts and sage advice 
over a long period of years have been 
of inestimable value” to the school... . 
EDITOR. Rev. Heinz Rettig, of Groton, 
Mass., has been apvointed Civic Affairs 
Editor of the weekly newspaper, Tur- 
ner’s Public Spirit, which covers 12 
neighboring towns, . . 


TELEVISION RELIGION. The 8- 
day Iowa Centennial Fair recently pre- 
sented over KRNT a program of “Daily 
Devotions” as a preview of what televised 
religion may be in the future. Franklin 
Brown, layman, of the Des Moines Uni- 
tarian church, took part. . . . RADIO. 
ADDRESS. Rev. Homer A. Jack, of 
Chicago, gave an address, “The Church 
and One World,” over one of the largest. 
stations in his home city (WENR) on 
the last day of August. He was spon- 
sored by the Chicago Junior Associa- 
tion of Commerce, and was introduced 


q 


mi oy 
over the air as “a Unitarian minister 
and secretary of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice.” His talk was a 
call for action, in typical Unitarian 
fashion. . . . DISTAFF SIDE. Two 
wives of Unitarian ministers are re- 
ceiving attention in the national maga- 
zines: Laire Bartlett, wife of Rev. 
Josiah R. Bartlett of Seattle, was fea- 
tured in a short article in the August 
issue of Mademoiselle; and Della Cyrus, 
wife of Rev. John W. Cyrus, is the 
author of a 7-page article “What’s 
Wrong with the Family?” which is 
scheduled for the November issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly... . 


PROGRESSIVE PILGRIM. Rev. 
George N. Marshall depicted Elder 
Brewster in the Plymouth pageant of 
the Mayflower Descendants in the old 
Pilgrim town on September 8. He 
looked very stern and tall in his high 
Puritan hat and black suit, but the 
demure Bible-carrying girl behind him 
in the procession didn’t look very 
frightened. . . . SURVIVAL VALUE. 
Dr. Herbert Hitchen of the West New- 
ton (Mass.) Unitarian church, Ameri- 
can delegate to the International Reli- 
gious Conference in Cambridge, Eng- 
land, last July, was chosen to write the 
story of the conference for the In- 
quirer of London, in the August 10 


issue. He found that the “fundamental 
principles of a free faith” to which 
many martyrs gave their lives during 
the war, had remained intact and are 
now gaining new adherents. . . . UNI- 
TARIAN SCIENTIST. Dr. Bernard 
S. Meyer, son of Rev. J. F. Meyer of 
Columbus (retired), has been appointed 
head of the department of botany at 
Ohio State University. Dr. Meyer is 
the author of a college textbook on 
plant physiology, and wrote the article 
on plant physiology in the latest edition 
of the Britannica. He is a charter mem- 
ber of the First Unitarian Church in 
Columbus. .. . HAPPY ENDING. Miss 
Barbara Sturtevant, known to many Uni- 
tarians because her father was a Uni- 
tarian minister and because she was the 
office secretary at Regional Head- 
quarters in New York and active in 
Y.P.R.U. work (and later secretary to 
the managing editor of Fortune), mar- 
ried former Captain Jeffrey Conway of 


the Tank Corps in September and 
moved to Grand Rapids... . 
TESTIMONIAL. Tribute to Rev. 


Charles Huntington Pennoyer, Litt. D., 
D.D., from many illustrious Americans 
was given last summer at a dinner honor- 
ing him in Barre, Vt. Mr. Pennoyer 
retired June 30. 


At a meeting in the Governor's Office in the State House, Boston: front row, Mrs. 
Benorsey Boyce, Bishop Lows O. Hartman, Miss Catherine Boyce; rear row, Rev. 


Stephen H. Fritchman, editor of “The Christian Register,” 
director of the. Universalist Youth Fellowship, and Mr. Benorsey Boyce. 


Rev. Roger Bosworth, 
The 


picture was taken before a Mass Meeting in Symphony Hall on September 22, to 
protest the lynching in Georgia, of which Mrs. Boyce’s sister, Mrs. Willie Mae 
Dorsey, was one of the four victims. 
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Directors’ Meeting 


The Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association met on 
Wednesday, October 9, in the Board 
Room, following a service of worship 
conducted in Eliot Hall by Rev. Harry 
C. Meserve, of Buffalo, N. Y. There 
were thirty-one Directors present. Mr. 
Charles O. Richardson, Chairman of 
the Board, presided. 

Mrs. Florence Bohrer, of Blooming- 
ton, Ill., was elected to membership to 
fill the vacancy caused by the recent 
resignation of Mrs. Charles H. Moran, 
of St. Louis. 

The resignation of Rev. Delos W. 
O’Brian as a member of the Board was 
accepted because of his appointment as 
Minister-at-large for the Association, 
assigned to the Pacific coast. 

The Board voted to send greetings 
and congratulations to the University 
Unitarian Church, Seattle, for the prog- 
ress that has necessitated the establish- 
ment of a regular second service on 
Sundays, and to the West Shore 
Church, in Cleveland, for the highly 
auspicious beginning of a new year for 
a rapidly growing new church. 

The Executive Committee was re- 
quested to study the work of the Popu- 
lation Reference Bureau to see whether 
the Association could or should in any 
way help this Bureau, and to report to 
the Board. This was at the suggestion 
of Mr. Hamilton M. Warren, who was 
thanked for having given the book, 
Population Roads to Peace or War, to 
every member of the Board. 

Several recommendations from the 
Division of Churches were acted upon: 


The President was asked to reactivate 
or re-establish the Committee on Minis- 
terial Salaries, to review the present 
conditions and make recommendations 
as to the necessity for further increases. 

The appointment of Rev. Paul F. 
Bliss, of Saco, Me., as Associate 
Regional Director for Maine was con- 
firmed. 

It was voted that the President of the 
Association be requested to appoint 
each spring an advisory committee of 
persons who are expected to be in 
residence at Chautauqua during the 
summer, to work with the chaplain at 
Unitarian House. The recommenda- 
tion of the Department of Church Ex- 
tension concerning the furthering of 
plans for a church building in Char- 
lottesville, Va., was approved. It was 
also voted that the Committee on Lay 
Centers be increased in membership and 
that it be asked to report to the Council 
of the Division of Churches in January. 

The recommendation of the Council 
of the Division of Education that Dr. 
Merrill E. Bush be invited to become 
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Director of the Department of Adult 
Education and Social Relations was 
approved with the understanding that 
Dr. Bush would begin his work ap- 
proximately February 1, 1947. 

Plans in the Division of Publications 
for the accelerated schedule of book 
publishing were reported, and the 
recommendation that facilities of the 
new Beacon Book Guild for ministers 
be extended to lay members of the 
Board of Directors and to lay officers 
of the Association was approved. 

Dr. William Emerson, recently re- 
turned from Europe, gave a thorough 
report on the present activities and 
future plans of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, of which he is chairman. 
Some questions were answered by him 
and by the Rev. Howard L. Brooks, 
the Acting Executive Director. 

Full consideration was given to 
recommendations made by the Execu- 
tive Committee relative to its confer- 
ences with Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman 
and others, and action taken upon 
these recommendations exonerated Mr. 
Fritchman from the charges made 
against him at an earlier meeting of 
the Board. A complete report of this 
action by the Board is contained else- 
where in this issue. 

The meeting was adjourned at 3:50 
P.M, 

Dana McLean GREELEY, Secretary 


Some People Are Fussy 


According to a recent issue of the 
New Yorker, a lady from the South was 
registering at a religious hotel known 
as the National Bible Institute, in New 
York. Filling out a registration blank, 
she noticed that it asked for her reli- 
gious denomination. Laughingly, she 
said to the clerk, “I’m a Unitarian, so 
I suppose you won’t let me in.” 

“No, we won't,” he said. He wasn’t 
fooling. She was not admitted. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


The Story of Bishop J joa 


As sent from Hungary by Dr. Lajos Kovacs 


The “Register” published a tribute to 
Bishop Jozan in June, 1946. This mov- 
ing statement by the Dean of our 
ancient Unitarian seminary in Tran- 
sylvania has since been received and we 
are happy to publish it. The transla- 
tion is by Vilma Z. Harrington. 

—TuHE Epiror. 


KIGHTEEN years ago, on a cold, Febru- 
ary afternoon, the Hungarian Unitarian 
Church buried its famous bishop, 
Joseph Francis, in the ninety-fourth 
year of his life. He had served the 
church as its bishop for fifty-two years. 
Most of those present were not old 
enough to remember the death of the 
previous bishop, John Kriza. In the 
past eighteen years, however, the Hun- 
garian Unitarians have had to gather 
in sorrow around the coffins of three 
Unitarian bishops. On January 29, 
1941, Dr. Gyorgy Boros passed away 
at the age of eighty-six. Hardly a year 
had passed when, on April 13, 1942, 
Dr. Bela Varga, the brilliant Unitarian 
scholar, died. And now on January 11, 
1946, we have gathered again with 
heavy hearts around the coffin of our 
beloved leader*during the hardest years 
of all. Dr. Nicholas Jozan has died. 

Nicholas Jozan was the twenty-fifth 
bishop of our Hungarian Unitarian 
Church. He was born in 1869 in the 
little village of Tordatur where his 
father was the organist of the Unitarian 
church and teacher of the village school. 
After his father’s early death, he was 
brought up by his stepfather, Lajas 
Borbely, who was the blacksmith in the 
town of Torda. Beginning his studies 
at Torda, he continued them at Kolozs- 
var, graduating from the Unitarian 
Theological School with highest honors. 
There followed three happy years of 
advance study in England, and _ the 
rich experiences of these years abroad 
followed him throughout the rest of his 
life. His friendly contacts with the 
English and American Unitarians were 
never broken, and he represented the 
church at many international confer- 
ences. 

Upon his return from England, 
Nicholas Jozan became the minister at 
the small village of Polgardi, from 
which, in 1896, he was called to the 
large church at Torocko. In that year 
also he was married to Etelko Heftl. 
In 1899 he was called to the ministry of 
the great Unitarian church in Budapest, 
the Hungarian capital. There hé was 
named the leader of the Unitarian move- 
ment in Hungary after the tragic de- 


cisions of the Treaty of Trianon in 1918 . 
had put Transylvania for the first time : 
in one thousand years of Hungarian 

history under foreign rule. This 
forced the Hungarian church to sepa- 
rate from its ancient mother church in 
Transylvania. The golden years of his 
life were those forty-two spent in the : 
glory of Budapest where he won great 
respect for the Unitarian name, thought — 
and church. 


On June 29, 1941, at the annual meet- : 


‘ing of the Unitarian churches of Tran-— 


sylvania and Hungary, Nicholas Jozan 
was elected Bishop to succeed Dr. 
Varga. Though he was then seventy-two — 
years old, when the creative powers of 
man are usually at a decline, he re- 
mained vigorous and active to the end 
of his life. His wisdom and rich ex- 
perience of life helped the church 
through its most difficult days. In a 
time of great and tragic change, he 
stood vigilantly at his post. With 
faithful and heroic spirit he bore the 
crosses and humiliations that were laid 
upon him. But during the last few 
months of his life he grew very tired. 
On Christmas Day he celebrated the 
holy communion, and on New Year’s 
Eve conducted services in the church. 
On New Year’s Day, as usual, he re- 
ceived delegations from the churches 
and various denominations, but on the 
next day he was in bed with pneumonia. 
On January 7, 1946, he died at the age 


of seventy-seven. 


Bishop Jozan was buried on January 
1l from the old, historic Unitarian 
church in the center of Kolozsvar. 
Delegations from all of the church de- 
nominations and political parties of 
Transylvania were present. Everyone 
shared the great loss of the Unitarians. 


Nicholas Jozan was a heroic figure of 
a man, with powerful body and a cheer- 
ful, friendly spirit. He had the voice 
of an orator and the gift of expression 
of a poet. His heart flowed with sym- 
pathy for all men, and his faith was 
unfailing. All the deeds of his life 
were done for peace, in the spirit of 
respect for other people. His constant 
hope was that both nations and denomi- 
nations might learn to understand one 
another and live together in sweet har- 
mony. Nicholas Jozan was a true Uni- 
tarian, a disciple of Jesus and of Francis — 
David. In theology he did not favor any 
extreme, but followed the school of 
thought of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century in which he had been 
reared. : 
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THE 


STARR KING SCHOO 
for the MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacific School 
of Religion 
Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 


The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


For information write 
The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Siz Trustee Scholarships of 
$1875.00 for three years of study. 


President: Wautace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


Gotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A LiseraL Boarpinc ScHoor 


For Boys 10 To 18 


For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, Heapmastza 
Hacxizy ScHoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. 
CHURCH, 


Cc. — ALL SOULS’ 
16th and MHarvard Streets, Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


0 AS ee 

BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts., 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. 
Sunday Service 11 A. M. Church School, 9:30 
A. M. Adult Bible Class 9:45 A. M. Gannett 
Club (college age) 6 P. M. ‘Tuesday evenings at 
7:30—Adult Education Discussion Group; subject 
for November—The United Nations: Can They Be 
United? Speakers: Prof. Karl W. Deutsch, Col. 
Alexander Standish, Edwin B. Goodell, Jr., Alex- 
ander Brin. Church Bazaar, Saturday, November 
16. <A cordial welcome to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. 

D., Minister. Elwood E. Gaskill, M. A. (Mus.), 

Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Service, 11 

A. Noon Day Services: Monday Organ 

Music; Tuesday-Friday worship with sermon by 

guest preachers. Thanksgiving Day, 10 A. M. 
1 are welcome. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D. D., Minister. Sunday service 11.15 
a. m. ‘Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
tistoric Unitarian center of the South. 
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FOR OUR YOUNGER READERS 


by VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


The Aeroplane 


His name was Christopher. Everybody 
called him Chris. He was eight years 
old. Chris was crazy about aeroplanes. 
He had decided, when he was old 
enough, to be a pilot. Therefore it was 
very natural and right on his birthday 
that he should have among his presents 
an aeroplane. As toy aeroplanes go, it 
was pretty good. It had, inside it, some 
quite wonderful machinery, so that, 
when you used a key and a few other 
things, the aeroplane would fly across 
the room. And Chris was pleased. 

The birthday began well. It is true 
that the aeroplane met with some acci- 
dents. It nose-dived once or twice on 
to the dolls who were sitting happily 
with Chris’s sister; and the dolls were 
a little upset. So was Chris’s sister. 
It also took a rather wild course and 
crashed on the mantelshelf, where it 
broke a favorite vase of Mother’s. 

But nobody can get really cross with 
you on your birthday. So Father, who 
was home all day, said that in the in- 
terests of science Chris had better go up- 
stairs into his bedroom, or else on the 
landing and take off from there—down- 
stairs. 

It must have been sometime around 
eleven o’clock that the aeroplane began 
to show serious defects. It kept going 
wrong. It would lurch heavily and 
thud down on Chris’s head—on the top 
stair—anywhere. But it refused to soar 
into anything like the stratosphere. 

Chris tinkered with it a little while, 
a very little while. And then the tem- 
per that was in Christopher showed it- 
self. He became furious. He seized the 
plane and, red with anger, raised his 
arm and flung it wildly from the top 
stair to the bottom. It made a suicide 


crash on to the hall table. It splintered 
and broke into a dozen pieces. Chris 
came down and kicked it into more 
pieces. Everybody rushed into the hall. 

“Hello!” said Father. “A nasty acci- 
dent! What happened?” 

Chris, still red and furious, said: 
“The darn thing is no good anyway. It 
wouldn’t go. I couldn’t do anything 
with it.” 

“So you broke it 
Father. 

“I’m so raging mad with it,” said 
Chris. 

“Well, that decides your career,” said 
Father. “You must give up flying and 
put out of your mind any thought of 
being a pilot. That’s very clear. You’ve 
no head for machinery.” 

“It wasn’t me!” yelled Chris. “It 
was the machine. It got all out of gear 
and just went off with a bang.” 

“So did you,” said Father. “And then 
you smashed it. A chap who can’t 
control himself isn’t safe with an aero- 
plane. You’d better take up house- 
wrecking as a career.” 

Chris burst into tears. “It wasn’t me. 
It isn’t fair. It wasn’t me. It was the 
darned plane.” 

Father said: “But look here! Surely a 
man is more important than a machine. 
A man who can’t control himself will 
never be any good at controlling any- 
thing else.” 

Chris went up to his own room. 
There he ate several birthday candies 
to console himself. At lunch time he 
reappeared and ate a good deal of 
pie. And, living as he did in a nice 
family, the aeroplane accident and a 
possible house-wrecking career were not 
mentioned again. 


instead,” said 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.80. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

RICHARD DAVISSON, Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Classified Advertising 


Unirartan Sermons, typed for interested church 
readers, cost $2.50, and will help the United 
Unitarian Appeal. Send to: Mrs. Henry Smith, 
72 Southbourne Road, Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 


emsperased 


McCARTHY & SIMON: 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
Gifts for family and friends 


For children 8 to 12 


For the 3- and 4-year-olds 


MARTIN AND JUDY 
IN THEIR TWO LITTLE HOUSES 
by Verna HILis 
and 
IN SUNSHINE AND IN RAIN 
by VERNA Hitis and Sopuia L. Faus 


The first two volumes of an unusual 
series combining a simple method of 
story-telling with sound information. 
Delightful illustrations in color. Now 


$1.50* each. 


Around 6 and a bit older 


WHEN THE ROOT CHILDREN WAKE 
UP, a picture book by SyBILLE v. 
OLFERS with text by HELEN DEAN FisuH. 
An old favorite, beautifully illustrated, 
telling little children the story of spring. 
For children up to 8. $1.50. 


MARTIN AND JUDY PLAYING AND 
LEARNING, by EtizasetH M. Man- 
WELL and Soputa L. Faus. The third 
volume in the series. Martin and Judy 


are now 5 and 6 years old and are go- 
ing to school. $1.50.* 


OUR COUNTRY’S STORY, by FRANcES 
CavANAH. Pictures by Janice Holland. 
An ideal book to give boys and girls 
their first glimpse of the wonderful 
story of our country. Exquisite colored 
pictures with simple entertaining text. 


$2.50: 


JOSEPH, THE STORY OF TWELVE BROTH- 
ERS, by FLORENCE W. KLaBER. The 
dramatic story of Joseph interpreted as 
an ethical tale for children 6 to 9 years 
old, told in a distinctly modern manner 
by a master storyteller. $1.00. 


A BRAND NEW BABY, by Marcaret 
A. STANGER. 

How a baby grows and learns during its 
first year is dramatic and exciting read- 
ing. Appealing full page drawings and 
headings by Pelagie Doane. $1.75* 


MR. PLUM AND THE LITTLE GREEN 
TREE, by Heten Eart Gitpert. Mr. 
Plum, a lovable old cobbler, usually at- 
tends to his own affairs but when his 
favorite tree is threatened he goes to 
the mayor to set things right. Illustra- 
tions by Margaret Bradfield. $1.75. 
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SNOW OVER BETHLEHEM, by Kat- 
ERINE MitHous. A unique Christmas 
story which takes place in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. In 1755 the children of 
the Moravian settlement of Nazareth, 
Pa., were sent to Bethlehem for protec- 
tion from Indians. This is the story of 
that Christmas, illustrated by the au- 
thor. $2.00. 


MOSES: EGYPTIAN PRINCE, NOMAD 
SHEIKH, LAWGIVER, by JoHN W. FLIcHT. 
A delightful, true-to-life story of a great 
leader, written in modern terms. Each 


chapter concludes with the story as it is 


‘told in the Bible. 


Professor Flight’s 
version is presented with imagination 
and insight fascinating to Jewish and 


Christian children alike. $1.75* 


Every book lover has an inner circle of friends among 
his books—the volumes which never get stored in 
the attic or carelessly lent out and then forgotten. It 
is for this inner circle that the books of the Beacon 
Press are edited. The Beacon Press selects only a few 
manuscripts every year. Each must be eminently 
worth publishing. Each must be a book the editors 


would want to own. Each must be a manuscript which 
has the power to change our ideas —to add to our 
thinking. This does not mean that all Beacon books 


are heavy reading. It does mean that none of them 
are shallow reading. Christmas is coming. You, and 
friends of yours, will add a new member to the group 
of special friends on your bookshelves when you 


choose a Beacon Press book. 


And for young people 


MEN OF LIBERTY, by STEPHEN H. 
FrRITCHMAN. Ten popular biographies 
of Unitarian pioneers remind us force- 
fully that honest religion never comes 
cheaply or easily. 13 full-page draw- 
ings by Hendrik Willem van Loon. 
Cloth Edition $1.75. Paper Edition 
$1.00. 


JESUS: THE CARPENTER’S SON, by 
Sopu1a L. Fans. A modern, realistic 
and vivid interpretation of the life of 
Jesus. A story biography of Jesus be- 
ginning with his boyhood and ending 
with the crucifixion, which helps young 
people feel Jesus was a real person, not 
a mythical figure. Illustrated by Cyrus 
Le Roy Baldrige. $2.00. 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE STREET, 
by Recrnatp D. MANWELL and SOPHIA 
L. Fans. This story of how the many 
different kinds of churches came to be 
should be off the press ‘in plenty of time 
for Christmas giving. Primarily for 
young people of senior high school age, 
it is equally interesting to their elders. 
Susan M. Andrews says, “To learn 
about one’s denomination, not as some- 
thing detached but in its historical set- 
ting, to discover why and how other 
denominations came about and the price — 
some people paid to give them birth, is 
to change unthinking criticism into 
understanding.” Printed in two colors 
and generously illustrated. $2.50. 
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Books for the whole family 


THE FRIENDLY PERSUASION, by 


JEssAMYN WEsT ($2.50). Perhaps you 


have read some of Jessamyn West’s 
short stories which have been appear- 


ing in the Aélantic Monthly, Collier’s 
and other magazines. Here is a col- 
lection of them—all about that delight- 
ful Quaker couple, Jess and Eliza Bird- 
well, who lived in 19th century Indiana. 


THE FAITH OF AN UNREPENTANT 
LIBERAL, by A. Powerit Davies. 
($1.25). Ten vivid, dynamic sermons 
by the brilliant pastor of All Souls’ 
Church in Washington, D. C. “The 


_ first thing to do with the word ‘liberal’ 


is to define it as quickly and exactly as 
possible. That is what the author... 
one of the great preachers of our time 
does. . . . His faith and his convictions 
are made evident in every one of ten 
sermons.” Book - of - the-Month Club 


News. 


THREE UNITARIAN PHILOSOPHIES 
OF RELIGION, by R. Lester MonpaLE 
(.25). Pierre van Paassen says: “Worth 
its weight many times over in platinum. 
. . . It ought to be printed and dis- 
tributed in 1,000,000 copies. The 
beauty of the three philosophies (Deism, 
Theism, and Humanism) is that they 
have all made their home in Unitarian- 
ism and that they have found such an 
able proponent as R. Lester Mondale, 
an author who can really write besides 


think.” 


SOLDIERS OF GOD, by CurisTorHER 


Cross in collaboration with May. GEN. 
Wituiam R. Arnowp. ($2.75). The 
story of the 8000 ministers, priests and 
rabbis who went to war armed only 
with the strength of their religions and 
love of country. Illustrated with off- 
cial Signal Corps photographs. 


BEYOND DOUBT, by KennetH L. 
Patton ($2.00). The author, minister 
of the First Unitarian Society of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, states in the everyday 
language of the man on the street, in 
terms of the problems and experiences 
of all men what religious humanism is, 
as a philosophy of life and as a reli- 
gious movement. 


IRAN, by Witiiam S. Haas. ($3.50). 


In the past, American interest in Iran 
has been for the most part cultural, but 
with the conclusion of World War II 
it has become much wider. This book, 
by an authority on Iranian affairs, of- 
fers a thorough understanding of Iran’s 
history, people, and culture—necessary 
background information for intelligent 
interpretation of current events in the 


Middle East. 


SPIN A SILVER DOLLAR: The Story 
of a Desert Trading Post. By ALBERTA 
Hannum, illustrated with color repro- 
ductions of the work of Little No-Shirt 
(Beatien Yazz). ($3.75). The true 
story of an eight year old Navaho artist, 
his people and their life on a reserva- 
tion in northern Arizona, and also the 
story of a young Eastern couple who 
took, over the old trading post at Wide 
Ruins, Arizona. 


GREAT COMPANIONS, Volumes I and 
II, compiled by Robert French Leavens. 
($3.00 each: boxed set $5.00.) 

An unusual anthology of brief selections 
for reading and meditation from the 
writings of philosophers, statesmen, 
poets, scientists, essayists and novelists 
of every age, race, and country. Wher- 
ever it is opened something sustaining 
will be found. Pocket-size volumes with 
clear well-spaced type. A perfect gift 
for the thoughtful reader. 


*We have always operated on a non-profit basis, as you know, but 
now, because of increased manufacturing costs, we must increase 
the prices on a few of our books.. The following changes are effec- 


tive November 15: 


ANIMAL BABIES 
A BRAND NEW BABY 


GROWING BIGGER 
MARTIN AND JUDY SERIES 
CONSIDER THE CHILDREN 
MOSES 

CHILD OF THE SUN 

MEN OF LIBERTY 

THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 


New Price 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
Lis 

* 2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


Price now 

51215 
1.75 
1.75 
1.50 
1.75 
ake ds 
ler fs 
1.75 
1.50 


For someone special on your list 


THE LOST LANDSCAPE, by WinIFRED 
WeELLEs. ($3.00). A book beautiful in 
format and decoration, about the au- 
thor’s childhood in Old Norwich, Con- 
necticut—her family and their home, 
and their ancestors, envisioned from 
attic relics and family tales. A peace- 
ful book for those who cherish the 
American past. Illustrated by Phyllis 
Cote. 


THUS FAR AND NO FURTHER, by 
RuMER Goppen. ($3.00). An idyll of a 
few months high up in the Himalayas 
where Rumer Godden and her two 
young daughters lived on a tea planta- 
tion. Her observations on nature, on 
the people of the little community, and 
on her children are written in beauti- 
ful prose, illustrated with many draw- 
ings by Tontyn Hopman. 


THE PROPHET, by Kantit Gipran 
($2.50). One of the most beloved clas- 
sics of our time, illustrated with Gib- 
ran’s drawings. The poetic expression 
of the philosophy of a universally fa- 
mous poet, philosopher and artist, who 
is considered by Arabic-speaking peo- 
ples the genius of his age. 


BEACON. PRESS 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8. 


Please send me books checked: 
Martin and Judy, Vol. I 

Martin and Judy, Vol. II 

When the Root Children Wake Up 


Martin and Judy, Vol. III | 1.50 
Our Country’s Story 2.50 
Joseph 1,00 
A Brand New Baby 175 


Mr. Plum and the Little Green 


Tree iio 
Snow Over Bethlehem 2.00 
Moses 1.75 
Men of Liberty Its 
Jesus: The Carpenter’s Son 2.00 
The Church Across the Street 2.50 
The Friendly Persuasion 2.50 
The Faith of an Unrepentant 

Liberal #25 
Three Unitarian Philosophies of 

Religion wea 
Soldiers of God Pag bs) 
Beyond Doubt 2.00 
Iran 3.50 
Spin A Silver Dollar ot 
Great Companions, Vol. I 3.00 
Great Companions, Vol. II 3.00 
Great Companions, Boxed set 5.00 
The Lost Landscape 3.00 
Thus Far and No Further 3.00 
The Prophet 2.50 


Amount Enclosed 6........ Or, bill me (_ ) 
Name: 


POeeeUeEUOeUrerrrereree rier rere erie tires eerie rrr) 
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For the Unitarian whe wants 
to give his minister the most 


thoughtful and helpful Christmas 7 gift 


ANNOUNCING. TH! es 
MINISTERS ACHE 


Are you wondering what gift you can give your minister this Christmas or New Year that will 
best reflect your own thoughtfulness and will also be most helpful? 

We invite your consideration of the Unitarian Minister’s Book Cache, which is made available 
for the first time this Christmas season. 


Under this plan: 
—You send a check for $25 or “$50 to The Beacon Press Bookshop. 


—We send you a handsomely prepared Gift Certificate for you to present 
to your minister. 


—We open a Minister’s Book Cache in the name of your minister. 


—Your minister can draw on this Cache during the succeeding year, 
ordering books as he chooses. He can order, through us, books of 
any publisher. . | 


In some churches, several members of the church may join in giving a single $25 or $50 Book 
Cache, in the name of the group: Or, the members of the church can act individually, and each 
give a separate Book Cache—so that the minister will have a large enoule sum eeslabls to buy 
a greater number of the important books needed in his work. 


Book Caches established this year will be Charter Caches, and the Gift Certificates will carry a 
special identification. . 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
(—$25) - Please establish a Charter Membres Minister’s 


I wish to present a (—$50) Minister’s Book Cache, 
in the name of the minister named at the right... I Book Cache for the amount checked, to the credit — 


understand he may use this during the coming year of: 
to buy books of the Beacon Press and of other pub- 
lishers delivered post-free. I enclose my check or (24) Minister’s name ....4:0..0:- teresa ee sav otss 


money-order. Please send a Charter Gift Certificate BAAS’. 
for me to present. Minister’s address ..............000 wxeyekenaee sine cesbatysocslayls ava 4 


